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HON. HARRY LIBBEY. 
BY HON. JOSHUA G. HA 
No one of the original thirteen of opposition. Since the close of the 
states has furnished more emigrants war, however, our sons have gone 
to other parts of the union in propor- South as well as West, in numbers 
tion to her population than New comparatively small, to be sure, but 


Hampshire, and the children of no 
one of the old commonwealths who 
have sought fortune and fame abroad 
have reflected more honor on the 
state of their birth, or achieved greater 
success than the young men who have 
in years past left the family home 
here and tried the wider and more 
diversified fields of effort presented 
elsewhere. ‘The leavening influence 
of New England’s sons and daughters 
in the newer states has always made 
itself felt, until to-day the vast North- 
west, in all the great and beneficent 
features of its civilization, is New Eng 
land, reproduced on a grander scale. 
Up to the time of the late civil war 
comparatively few of our sons tound 
homes in the sunny South ; the tradi- 
tions and the customs of that part 
of our country were not in harmony 
with ours, and those of our sons who 
located there permanently generally 
acquiesced quietly in the views of 
those by whom they found themselves 
surrounded. Whatever predilections 
they might have had for the New 
England ways, they were not of the 
kind to stand up for them in the face 


they have gone, impressing upon the 
communities where they have settled 
lessons in New England enterprise, 
thrift, and love of labor. Of this 
number is the subject of our sketch. 
Hon. Harry Lipsey, a representa- 
tive in the forty-eighth congress of 
the United States trom the second 
district of Virginia, was born in 
Wakefield, Carroll county, New Hamp- 
shire, November 22, 1843, being at 
the time of his election to congress 
just thirty-nine years of aye. His 
parents were Nathan and Olive (Ber- 


ry) Libbey. Nathan Libbey, the 
father, was born March 18, 1792, at 
Berwick, York county, Maine. The 


family settled at Scarborough, Cum- 
berland county, Maine, about 1635, 
and have continued from that time 
to reside in the westerly part of 
Maine up to June, 1816, when Na- 
than Libbey, having married Olive, 
the daughter of Francis and Sally 
G. Berry, of Milton, New Hampshire, 
settled upon the tract of land in 
Wakefield where he continued to re- 
side to the time of his death, a period 
of forty-eight years, and whereon one 
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of his sons, Washington Libbey, the 
twin brother of Harry Libbey, still 
lives—a good farmer and a much re- 
spected citizen. The Libbey farm, 
situate in that part of Wakefield known 
as the Oak Hill neighborhood, was, 
when Nathan Libbey and his young 
wife first made their home there, in 
1816, wild land—a forest of oak. The 
labor of clearing the land and making 
it into a farm that would yield a 
support to the family was all to be 
gone through. In due time the re- 
ceding forest gave place to a pleasant, 
productive farm on the hillside. Here 
a family of thirteen children were in- 
doctrinated in that stern school of 
morals and trained to those habits 
of industry and frugality which have 
proved the glory and success of the 
well ordered family every where ; but 
the paternal acres could ill support so 
large a family ; so the sons of the Lib- 
bey family, as they grew toward man- 
hood, left the narrow limits of the old 
homestead to make their fortune in 
the wide world. 

Early in 1861 Harry Libbey, then 
a boy of scarcely eighteen years, 
entered the employ of the Adams Ex- 
press Company, at Old Point Com- 
fort, Virginia. where he remained for 
years, after which he was engaged in 
business at the same_ place with an 
elder brother—Joseph Libbey. At 
the close of the war Mr. Libbey set- 
tled in Elizabeth City county, near 
Old Point Comfort, as a merchant and 
farmer, and has there remained so 
employed to the present time. Mr. 
Libbey’s main business is that of a 
merchant, furnishing supplies to the 
farming community about him, and 
as incidental to his mercantile busi- 
ness he “runs” several “‘truck’’ farms, 
furnishing large quantities of early 
vegetables for northern markets. In 
his private business, as well as in pub- 
lic affairs, Mr. Libbey has from the 
first been successful, and at the age 
of forty finds himself well off in this 
world’s goods. Starting for himself 
in business, a mere youth, among 
strangers, without capital or social in- 
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fluence, his success in business has 
been alike creditable to his early 
training and his own abilities. 

In his intercourse with men Mr. 
Libbey is a quiet, unobtrusive gentle- 
man—but a gentleman always. While 
he observes the blunt frankness and 
directness of speech and manner that 
he learned from parental precept and 
example, no poor person, white or 
colored, is too humble to receive 
from him gentle treatment and kind 
words of encouragement. For Mr. 
Libbey’s advancement to places of 
public trust and power he is in no 
way indebted to any special gifts of 
nature. 

With nothing better for an educa- 
tion than the district school of a 
small New Hampshire town could 
afford, without those powers of ora- 
tory which so often captivate the 
masses and bring renown and position 
to the possessor of them, entirely 
without the prestige of family and 
social relations which have always 
been so powerful, especially in the 
South, in bringing political preferment 
to young men of ambition, Mr. Lib- 
bey has, by force of his unsullied life 
and honorable business career, com- 
mended himself to the suffrages of 
his fellow-citizens, and won his place 
in the congress of the nation. 

Mr. Libbey was elected to congress 
upon the “ Readjuster” ticket, over the 
candidates of the Democratic and 
straight Republican parties, and while 
he ardently favors the “ Readjuster”’ pol- 
icy as a means of displacing the “ Bour- 
bon” element, as it is termed, from 
power in Virginia, he is fully in ac- 
cord with the Republican party on all 
national questions. To one of Mr. 
Libbey’s quiet ways, engrossed with 
the cares of his business, nothing 
could be more out of place or more 
distasteful than office-seeking or the 
practices of a questionable school 
of politicians. Still, disinclined to 


enter the field of politics as a political 
athlete, it must not be supposed that 
Mr. Libbey has failed to show that 
interest in politics which marks the 
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highest type of American citizenship. 
Few towns in New Hampshire have 
had a more intelligent population, or 
one among whom the current political 
questions of the last hundred years 
have been more intelligently discussed 
than the town of Wakefield. Forty 
years ago few villages of its size could 
furnish such an array of well read, 
intellectual men as Wakefield Corner. 
The first minister of the town, a grad- 
uate of Harvard, loved political dis- 
cussion, and scrupled not to indulge 
in it in the dignified manner of his 
time, and one gentleman at least is 
still living, who remembers being 
present, as a boy, at a three days’ 
discussion on questions then agitated 
in congress, at one of the village 
stores, between the minister of the 
town and the then representative in 
congress from the district, in which 
the parson is said to have had decid- 
edly the best of the argument. The 
influence of the old clergyman and 
his associates extended beyond their 
generation, and young Libbey, from 
his earliest years, was accustomed to 
hear, from year to year, at the home 
fireside, at the neighborhood gather- 
ings, and in public addresses, the cur- 
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rent political questions fully discussed. 
Town meeting was the event of the 
year, and the success or defeat of 
one’s favorite party at the polls was a 
matter of exciting interest to the youth- 
ful politician. To young men reared 
amid such influences eagerness to take 
part in political affairs upon arriving 
at man’s estate necessarily follows, 
whether in New Hampshire or Vir- 
ginia. Ever since attaining his ma- 
jority he has, in an undemonstrative 
way, but with all the calm earnestness 
that sincerest conviction prompts, en- 
deavored to promote the success of 
his favorite political party. Doubtless 
the fact that he has not been an as- 
pirant for office has forcibly impressed 
the people of his adopted state with 
the honesty of his purposes and his 
firm conviction of the justice of his 
political views. 

To-day the future of no man in 
eastern Virginia promises better things ; 
thoroughly identified with the interests 
of his adopted state as he is, scrupu- 
lously faithful in the performance of 
all the duties incident to good citizen- 
ship, his most earnest aim is to ele- 
vate the masses and exalt the state in 
material wealth and moral excellence. 


THE STORY THE BROOK TOLD. 


BY WILLIAM 


My companion, a young man who 
had no appreciation of the things of 
romance and story, and no eye for the 
beauty that is a joy forever, but who 
was liberally endowed with bone and 
muscle in which there was no laziness, 
had set sail for a pleasure party’s camp 
on the opposite shore, and so it hap- 
pened that in the last hours of summer 
rambles and idle driftings along the 
shores and among the islands of my 
nameless northern lake, I was alone. 
I realized as much, and, while I had 
it in my mind that the morrow’s sun 
would find me in my place among 


O. CLOUGH. 


merchants and merchandise, among 
those who toil in factories, at the forge, 
and in the professions, I could not be 
oblivious to the fact that the very 
atmosphere of my lonely surroundings 
were suggestive of the most tranquil 
repose. ‘Twilight shadows hung like 
a drapery over the peaceful landscape. 
Quietude was unbroken save by the 
hum of insects or the chirping of 
some lone woodland songster, calling 
its mate or tuning its notes to an 
evening carol. The scene was com- 
plete in undisturbed joy, radient in 
beauty, while the peace that passeth 
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understanding hovered over us, and an 
unsung song of thankfulness for escape 
when in peril was uppermost in the 
heart and unspoken on the lips. 

From this ‘“loop-hole of retreat 
fromthe busv world,” we could not 
be unmindful of the beauty of the 
landscape or be otherwise than im- 
pressed with the spirit of the hour. 
We noted the farmer and his family 
raking their last half acre of new made 
hay ; while from the pastures that 
completed the sweep of the horizon, 
came the musical refrain of tinkling 
cow-bells—a symphony as sweet as 
operatic airs to ears tuned in sympathy 
and harmony with the melodies of 
pastoral scenes. Peace, repose, un- 
alloyed happiness! A spectacle in 
striking contrast with the hurrying, 
worrying crowd that elbows its way in 
the busy marts of commerce or plies 
its selfish vocation in the workshops 
and among the professions. 

Calm and still! At our right the 
mirrored lake outlined the landscape 
and gently lashed the shore. At our 
left the brook ended its winding journey 
trom the hills and mountains, bringing 
odors of ferns and wild-flowers and 
whispering messages which none but 
a dreamer dare attempt to translate, 
even in solitude. Murmuring soft and 
low! Sweet ecstasy! Far from the 
maddening crowd, the hum of spin- 
dles, the ring of anvils, the scream of 
the locomotive whistle, the clamor of 
bells and th: excitement of the street 
all dead upon our ear and silent in our 
memory.—our senses quickened and 
made appreciative by surprising beau- 
ty ; our eyes feasting on grandeur that 
no brush or pen can transcribe. 

Night came on all too quickly. 
The last rays of the setting sun gilded 
the mountain tops and haloed the 
horizon, adding boldness and awe to 
the outline of the landscape ; anon, 
evening curtains, like the drapery about 
a couch, narrowed our vision and 
caused a strange sense of loneliness to 
settle upon us. Reader, it is in such 
a place and at such an hour that 
thoughtful man realizes his littleness 
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and is content to believe that he plays 
a very small and very unimportant 
part in the affairs of life. 

While we were thus abstrusely 
contemplating things fanciful and yet 
real in the ideal, the darkness became 
mellowed by starlight and moonlight, 
and natural objects took on more 
boldness and expressiveness, which 
caused us to soliloquize “if there be 
sermons in stones, surely there may 
be philosophy and story in the bab- 
bling brook.’’ And so, half conscious 
of a purpose and wholly at ease, we 
reclined upon the mossy bank and 
listened—listened to the brook, and it 
murmured :— 

* Pilgrim, do you realize that I am 
very old ?—that before the white man 
had habitation in these mountains and 
valleys, before farm-houses, churches 
and school-houses dotted these _hill- 
sides, before villages and _ railroads 
were builded, I was companion and 
friend with the red man and with races 
that have long since become extinct? 
Do you realize that you sit at the feet 
of a seer, and commune with the 
inspiration of poetry and romance ? 
Do you realize that I dwelt in this 
mountainous region before history 
was written and art had votaries ?” 

There was a long pause, in which 
our thoughts rambled, and a pre- 
historic race, and the deductions of 
geology came to the foreground for 
serious consideration. We cross-ques- 
tioned our limited knowledge on this 
subject for a while, and were becoming 
confused in a labyrinth of perplexing 
uncertainty, when the brook again at- 
tracted our attention with its murmur- 
ing : 

“TI will not dwell on these things,” 
it seemed to say, “‘ or attempt to over- 
whelm your mind with startling prob- 
lems. Let me simply say—having no 


other motive just now than to furnish 
wholesome entertainment until the 
return of your companion—that you 
can not guess, nor could you re- 
port on paper the hundredth part of 
the facts and fancies that are woven 
into my career; neither could vou 
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make a proper estimate of the worth 
of my secrets to the world were they 
found out and written so as to be- 
come moral factors to people of in- 
telligence and culture. 

“T do not purpose, however, to 
weary you with melancholly musings 
and mutterings, or insinuative and 
invidious remarks. If you choose to 
give me your attention for a while. | 
will discourse on matters and things 
of recent occurrence, and endeavor 
to demonstrate that I am not a dull 
student of events that are transpiring 
about me, and, moreover, that I have 
an intuitive knowledge of men, women, 
and the affairs of the world at large.” 

Several moments of oppressive silence 
followed, when, finally, the stillness was 
broken by a command : 

“Listen, pilgrim traveler! The 
shady dell where my life began is 
many miles from this place, in a 
sequestered spot among yonder moun- 
tains. To me, as I look back 
my journey and recount my experi- 
ences, it is one of the brightest places 
in all the earth. But I was impatient 
of restraint, and, like many another 
unfortunate waif, anxious only to join 
the great caravan that moves to the 
unseen and unknown. I have traveled 
largely by field and glen—and you 
may have inferred as much—lingering 
limpid and content in the depths of 


over 


the forest. I have paused among 
fields of lilies, toved with wild-flowers 
and nursed the country through 


which I passed. In my buoyant mo- 
ments I have dashed over crags and 
peaks, and in my serene hours have 
sought friendship and companionship 
with every living thing that approached 


me. More! I have paused at pretty 
farm houses and made haste past 
thriving villages. I have made the 


acquaintance of man and his methods ; 
have become cognizant of many of 
his meannesses and learned many of 
his secrets. In short, I may say with- 
out egotism that were I compelled to 
make a general confession, and were 
you compelled to listen, the day of 
your departure from this fair Acadian 
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retreat would be _ indefinitely post- 
poned. But I fear my discourse is 
rambling.” 

The murmuring ceased and 
scene became weird and intense in 
dreaminess. Surely a_ strange spell 
was upon us and we had not the 
strength of will or purpose to free 
ourselves. The heavy laden zephyr 
rustled the leaves of the tree under 
which we reclined, and the silvery 
waves of the lake lashed the shore not 
far away ; the noise of dipping paddles 
ceased, as a strange boat rounded an 
island point and passed from view, 
and presently the brook resumed its 
story. 

“ Pilgrim traveler! You evidently 
have an idea that because of my ro- 
mantic and pastoral life Iam an un- 
sophisticated ignoramus in all matters 
that are part and parcel of civilization. 
On that point there shall be no con- 
troversy, for I will freely admit that 
mine is the experience of a traveler 
and observer rather than that of a 
wise and brooding philosopher, who 
sees men and things as they should be, 
and wholly misapprehends them as 
they are. Before I proceed farther, 
however, let me advise you that like 
many another thing of creation I was 
innocent and guileless when I left the 
place of my nativity. Whatever there 
is about me that is caloused and in- 
different comes from the rough ex- 
perience which I have had with the 
people whom I have met. Hear me 
through and you will admit that there 
are things right before your eyes which 
you have never comprehended or un- 
derstood. 

“¥ said I was innocent when I 
started out in life. True! Before I 
had traveled far on my journey, how- 
ever, | began to discover that things 
were not what they purported to be— 
that there was a good deal of sham 
and deception abroad. I resolved to 
avoid every semblance of evil, but 
soon found myself powerless to defend 
myself from the buffetings to which 
all are heirs who are compelled to ac- 
tion and to bear burdens. Still I 


the 
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struggled on and tried to believe the 
best of every body and every thing. 
I vainly urged myself to the convic- 
tion that men and women were honest ; 
that there were no false gods in their 
secret closets; that they would not 
cheat or defraud me ; that they would 
not wound or vilify me; that they 
believed what they professed, and 
were governed by their obligations in 
church and to society ; that traders 
would not cheat in weight, measure 
or adulteration ; that doctors would not 
bleed a patient unnecessarily, and 
lawyers were the fair and upright men 
which they seemed to be ; that journal- 
ists distributed compliments only 
where they were due, and editors 
were thoroughly in earnest in their 
advocacy of party policy ; and, finally, 
that ministers always believed the 
doctrines which they preach, and were 
safe examples in good living and 
Christian charity. You observe that I 
was as innocent as the fish that sport- 
ed in my mountain fountain, or the 
unwary bird that builded her nest in a 
tree with a hornet. And so for awhile 
I murmured and sang, the while 
journeying on in peace and content- 
ment. 

“ But my mind was soon disabused 
of all these high notions. ‘The farther 
I traveled the more I saw and learned 
of the selfishness, greediness, and 
meanness, not to say hollowness and 
depravity of a good many preten- 
sions. I, too, came at last to the 
conclusion that honesty is the excep- 
tion and dishonesty the rule. Note 
right here that I can murmur my com- 
plaint without the fear of what man 
may do to me or the ostracism of so- 
ciety. I have no fear of either. I 
say boldly, and without fear of con- 
tradiction, that in my journeying I 
have been trapped in pools, decoyed 
in marshes, penned up in dismal 
swamps, sent headlong upon mill- 
wheels, slashed into by artificial ob- 
structions, brought to a stand-still in 
basins and reservoirs, and used to re- 
fresh the thirsty inhabitants. But this 
is not by any means the whole of my 
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grievance. I have been a summer 
resort for natives and tourists; have 
been annoyed by boatmen and fish- 
ermen, and, when ice-bound, a field 
of high carnival for merry skaters. 
My pleasure or convenience in these 
matters has never been consulted. In 
fact the public has had its own way— 
has done as it pleased. I have no 
patience to mention the half of the 
indignities it has put upon me, and 
will only mention that at the first vil- 
lage I passed the boys stoned and 
clubbed me ; the women used me to 
wash dirty garments in, and the men 
turned their filthy sewers upon my 
back. This treatment was repeated 
at every cross-road, mill-privilege, and 
settlement, till I was nervous, and 
withal desirous of speedy return to 
the crystal fountain from which I had 
journeyed, and where I had spent my 
youth ; scenes of luxury and innocen- 
cy in the sweet mountain glen, where 
the voice of man was never heard, 
and where their feet never trod. Do 


you longer wonder that there is irony 


even in the plaintive murmur of a 
brook? Do you wonder that there 
are black clouds as well as roseate 
shadows for me to contemplate !”’ 

The brook paused in its narrative, 
and a painful suspense followed. “Was 
I dreaming?” I queried of myself. 
[ tested myself in many ways, and 
concluded that I was in the full pos- 
session of all my mental faculties. 
But surely it was a strange experience ! 
I was about to rise to my feet, when 
the brook resumed :— 

“Pilgrim traveler! You discover 
that I, too, have had some rough ex- 
periences in a world where few escape 
hardships. I, too, know something of 
the trials and forbearances of life; 
that even I am _ not the innocent bab- 
bling traveler your fancy painted ; that 
even I am not the uncomplaining, 
harmless ideal over which poets have 
wrecked their brains in musing, and 
painters expend their strength and 
skill to portray on canvas. You have 
discovered—and if you have not, I 
will enlighten you—that even a moun- 
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tain brook has its peculiarities, and is 
just as likely to be vicious as man or 


beast. Let me inform you. Not 
long since I turned on my persecutors. 
I ceased my song and became as 


cruel and iron-hearted as it is possible 
fora citizen of the world to be. I 
showed them that they could not have 
things all their own way and _ glorify 
themselves wholly unmolested! I 
sought revenge for past wrongs and 
indignities. I flooded them from 
mountain to lake. I tore their mills 
into pieces, carried away their dams, 
upset their houses and barns, de- 
stroyed their bridges, and inundated 
their villages. I overwhelmed them, 
overflowed them, tormented and har- 
rassed them. I forced them to fly 
from their homes to the high land of 
the wilderness, where bunger and 
want overtook them. I made their 
taxes unbearable, and I sent some of 
the best of them as well as the 
worst to early graves! Can yon 
now sing a song of the sweet babbling 
brook that gently murmurs in the 
leafy dell! I fancy not. I opine 
that you think me a tyrant, and I ac 
knowledge that I am just as potent 
for good or evil as some of those 
who think themselves much wiser and 
of much more importance in the 
world. 

* But I will not be unlike other cre- 
ated things. I will say—old age and 
drought having come upon me—that I 
am sincerely penitent for past misde- 
meanors, and if I were to run my 
course over again I would be a model 
of uncomplaining virtue. Having ar- 
rived at the end of the voyage I look 
back on my crooked career and am 
lead to a contemplative mood—to en- 
tertain many misgivings. I am—be- 
fore I go hence into that broad ex- 
panse where my identity may possibly 
be lost—ready and anxious to confess 
my evil conduct, and leave my ill-got- 
ten gains to my kindred and succes- 
sors. Let you and I confess together. 
It shall be after the fashion of the 
times, and in the negative. We will 
confess every body’s sins but our own. 
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To begin: We are not so bad as our 
neighbors. They cheated in weight 
and measure, sold adulterated goods 
for the pure article, and shoddy for all- 


wool. We never did any thing half so 
bad as that. Again: Weare not hyp- 
ocrites, like some others we could 


mention. In all matters between par- 
ty and party we have been governed 
and guided by a sole purpose to ben- 
efit those to whom the equity of the 
cause belonged. Of course we have. 
Sut some folk whom we could men- 
tion have not. Once more: We con- 
fess—and with a good deal of pride— 
that we were never known to hide be- 
hind a mask. No body shall accuse 
of that. We have always been 
as open and frank as the day, and 
have worn our hearts upon our sleeves 
for daws to peck at. Really we are 
pretty near perfection, as compared 
with the rest of the world. But— 
well, this confession should come to 
an abrupt end. Nothing good can 
come of it. We will simply say that 
if old Deacon Knowitall is all right, 
we are. and that is good enongh. 
There, that is a model confession, 
isn’t it?” 

There was another long pause, dur- 
ing which I confess I was puzzled 
by the situation, and unable to explain 
the whys and wherefores. I only 
knew I was in my normal condi- 
tion and alone. I was about to scan 
the expanse of water beyond me in 
anticipation of the return of the boat 
containing the companion of my ram- 
bles, when the brook broke the si- 
lence : 

“Pilgrim traveler! Your friend 
will not return this hour, therefore let 
me continue to murmur in your ear. 
Let me say that in running my allotted 
course I have become familiar with 
much that is historic and romantic. 
I have witnessed many surprising 
changes in history and families, and 
were | so disposed could relate many 


us 


pleasing and instructive anecdotes. 
Generations have come and gone. 
They have toiled their brief day, 


struggled with adversity, found happi- 
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ness in prosperity, and passed on in 


hope. I have known much that was 
commendable in them, and a good 
deal that was disreputable. I have 


taken note of births and weddings, and 
have been a silent observer of happy 
and unhappy home circles. I have 
known young men who went out in 
the world tu: seek their fortunes ; have 


known of their successful and unsuc- 
cessful careers; have renewed their 
acyjuaintance when they returned to 
the scenes of their childhood for 
brief vacations, and summered and 
wintered them, when in old age and 
infirmities they have sought the place 


where they were born to spend the 
closing days of their eventful lives. 
Ah, yes, I have 
from the cradle 
the joy of birth, 
wedding, to the 
funeral! Let me not dwell uy 

“ Having said this much, you will 
agree that my lot has been cast among 
some very strange people, and that I 
am qualified to dwell up¢ 
I wil 


seen much of life— 
to the grave—from 
the merry bells of the 
solemn dirge of 


on . 
lt upon it. 


the 


only say, at 
this time, however, that | had a 
pleasant acquaintance with men who 
have immortalized their names 
roes, martyrs, soldiers, statesmen, and 
scholars. I knew Captain Lovewell, 
the tamous Indian fighter; I 
friend with many I 


mn particulars 
were it necessary. ] 


have 


is he 


Was a 
of the heroes who 
won the independence of this country 
—men whose names shail live in song 
and story. I have spent hours with 
the veterans who tought in the war of 
1812, and with the brave of the New 
England regiment who trod the path 
of glory in Mexico. But of all my 
heroes 1 count none greater than 
those into whose faces I look to-day 
and realize that they marched and 
fought with Grant and Sherman, 
and by their courage and valor gave 
the nation a new birth in free- 
dom and a free flag. I have known 
statesmen such as Webster, poets like 
Whittier, editors like Rogers, and of 
poets and painters not afew. Sum- 
mer tourists, teachers, merchants, and 
mechanics, have been among my ac- 
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quaintances. But of all these I never 
had the acquaintance of any individual 
who so thoroughly interested me and 
completely aroused my curiosity as a 
young man who started out to be a 
hermit, and who lived in a hamlet at 
the foot of yonder mountain. 


“{ will tell you about him. He 
came to these parts shortly after the 
war of the rebellion. He was, I 


should judge, about twenty-five years 
of age. Where he came from I was 
slow to find out, and what became of 
him I am not at this day in ignorance. 
‘P. P.,’ were the initials on some of 
his baggage, and every thing about him 
indicated good circumstances in his 
previous condition and surroundings. 
He was a man of magnificent propor- 
tions, superior intelligence, and schol- 
arly habits. 
humor moved him, and a gentleman 
under all circumstances \ good 
marksman, a patient fisherman, a bot 
anist, a geologist, and a student. I 
could not and did not understand him, 
although we were on the most friendly 
relations. 
of filling an honorable place in the 
world of business or letters, and of 
adorning any society, should have thus 
early in life become a soured recluse 
and desire to escape from his kind, 
was a mystery that puzzled me ex- 
ceedingly. What was his purpose ? 
What motive impelled him to 
mode of life? Had that fickle 
tress which some call ‘fortune,’ and 
others denote ‘luck,’ frowned on his 
schemes? Was he a physician with- 
out patients, a lawyer without clients, 
a clergyman without a parish, or an 
embryo statesman whom the voters of 
some town or county had failed to 
appreciate? I could not make up 
my mind. Sometimes I imagined the 
worst, and said to myself reluctantly — 
‘He has in all probability committed 
some horrible crime—perhaps robbed 
a bank, absconded with an orphan 
fund, stolen the funds of a town, mill, 
or city, or, which is equally as bad, ped- 
dled bogus mining stocks —and is 
hiding from the law and his creditors.’ 


He was grave or gay as 


That such a man, capable 


this 
mis- 
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And then, when I looked into his 
clear blue eye, tcok note of his steady 
nerve, mirrored his calm features, and 
recalled his cheerfu! words and merry 
song, my better judgment, my sober 
second-thought, failed to convict him 
of any of these grave charges and ac- 
cused me of harboring mean and un- 
warrantable suspicions. I was adrift ! 

“He landed our on a 
bright May day. He _ produced, as 
though by magic, carpenters’ tools, 
cooking utensils, fishing tackle, a rifle, 
some powder and bullets, and a large 
package of books. Somehow we be- 
came friends almost from the first day 
of his arrival in the mountains, and 
remained so until I broke with him 
for his good. He never divulged his 
name. He built a log cabin close 
upon my bank; he flirted with me as 
a cov maiden plays with her lover, 
and he seemed at all times perfectly 
contented and happy. The more I 
saw of him the more the wonder 
grew as to whom he was and why he 
had deserted soc iety. 

“But I must tell you more of * 
settlement. 


on shores 


Pe 
It was attractive in many 
particulars, and had it been the sum- 
mer resort of a party of two or three 
mutual friends, I could have readily 
understood that 

happiness and novelty might have sur- 
rounded it. As 


it was | did not un- 


derstand how it could be otherwise 
than a pretty lonesome place. To be 
sure he took the greatest of pains in 


making a cozy and comfortable place 
of shelter. Nothing was slighted or 
left undone that could in any particu 
lar afford comfort. He knew his busi- 
ness like an old campaigner, and 
while he showed that he not an 
educated mechanic, he yet displayed 
that he was what men call a genius, or 
a ‘ handy man at any trade.’ 

“As time passed on there were 
many surprises in connection with this 
new settler, and it is, I suppose, be- 
cause of these surprises that I remem- 
ber so clearly the minutest details and 
have so clear a recollection of nearly 
all his transactions. Among the sur- 


was 


a good degree of 
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prises which I shall mention, and with 
which I was fascinated, was his ex- 
quisite taste for things that are in 
themselves beautiful, and which he 
had a wonderful faculty of fashioning. 
He carved pieces of furniture from 
oak logs, and wrought elegant floral 
and humorous pictures from _birch- 
bark, mosses, and ferns. Why! his 
cabin was an old curiosity shop, or, 
rather, a new curiosity shop, in things 
useful and ornamental, and he was to 
all appearances as happy and con- 
tented as a ‘king in his castle.’ 

“T have not, however, told you all 
of this rare man’s rare qualities. He 
was a great lover of animals, and be- 
side the black, nasty dog whith he 
brought with him, and which I have 
forgotten to mention till now, he soon 
had a tame fox, several rabbits, a 
score of birds, and a domestic cat 
which he obtained somewhere on one 
of his excursions to the farming dis- 
tricts. ‘These were his companions 
and play-fellows, and he was as happy 
—unless I am misinformed about the 
affairs of the world, and I have learned 
a good deal while tarrying near moun- 
tain hotels where men and women of 
fashion congregate—as do those who 
spend their time in the gilded saloons 
and reception-rooms of the gay me- 
tropolis. 

“Nor was this all ;—you will note 
that I am giving a complete narrative 
of the life and adventures of my 
strange visitor—if it were I should not 
have been so deeply interested in 
him. He would frequently absent 
himself for a day and night, and on 
his return bring with him sundry arti- 
cles of purchase from some country 
store and also a good supply of news- 
papers and magazines with which, in- 
cluding his scientific books, of which I 
have made rrention, he employed all 
his leisure time. He was a very busy 
man, and yet he found time to clear 
a patch of interval land, cultivate a 
large variety of flowers, and raise such 
vegetables as he desired for use as 
food for himself and the tame animals 
which he kept about him. 
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“As you will naturally infer, the 
warm friendship between us strength- 
ened as time passed. We were all 
the world to each other; and yet he 
never confided to me, or mentioned 
in any way, in my hearing, any of his 
secrets; nor did he at any time re- 
move the mask which veiled his iden- 
tity. In fact he was uncommunica- 
tive concerning the past, and all I 
could feel any certainty about—judg- 
ing by his carriage, his general de- 
portment, and his methods—was that 
he had been asoldier and had seen active 
service in places where only the brave 
dare venture. More than this, noth- 
ing was certain, save that he had been 
a man of the world; that he had 
known and associated with men and 
women of culture, and was impelled 
in nearly all things by an influence 
which is born of the church and is 
nursed by the teachings of a good 
home. 

“All this. however, was only a pos- 
sible or probable clue to the man and 
his history. It argued nothing! It 
was a conclusion based upon premises 
which I may or may not have been 
justified in establishing. The motive 
was still undivineable. Why should a 
young man of promise renunciate the 
world and all its attractions for the 
companionship of beasts and birds, 
the whispering pines of the mountain, 
and the murmuring song of the 
brook? This was the one question, 
and the more I canvassed it the 
more perplexed I became, and all I 
could say was that my strange com- 
panion was at least a lover of nature ; 
that he never tired of lonely rambles 
in the forest or of exploring my ram- 
bling course. Neither did he weary 
of books or art, a good share of his 
time being spent in reading and 
sketching. 

“In justice to the detail which I 
am giving I should now say that he 
was a botanist and _ taxidermist— 
whether a professor or amateur I am 
unqualified to determine—and from 
time to time preserved some fine 
specimens of the floral and animal 
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life which surrounded him. This pe- 
culiarity—as well as those heretofore 
mentioned — caused my opinion to 
fluctuate at times, and led me to sus- 
pect that he was a graduate of some 
college or seminary of learning, and 
had withdrawn from the world fora 
time for the purpose of private study 
and investigation in matters which 
he purposed to teach or write upon. 
The theory here advanced seemed the 
more probable of the many, from the 
fact that he was greatly interested, at 
certain seasons of the year, in geology, 
and made some collections of rock 
and other substances which he had 
an idea belonged to the glacial pe- 
riod. It seems to me now, pilgrim 
traveler, that even you have become 
interested in this strange man. In 
fact, I divine that you are a good deal 
puzzled ; that you have no idea who 
he will prove to be, if, peradventure, 
it should turn out that I have the 
sequel, 

“Well, to continue, he was not great 
as a conversationalist. At least this 
was my estimate of him; but I may 
have been deceived in this particular, 
for, as you w'll note on second thought, 
he had no neighbors with whom he 
might converse. He could not talk 
with the mountains and forests, for they 
were—like too many men and women 
—but an echo, nor with me, for, for 
the most part, I am only a murmurer. 
But Iam wrong when I say he had 
no neighbors. He had the best— 
beasts and birds! ‘They are not 
talkers, but they are very discreet. 
They are not bores ; they ask no im- 
pertinent questions, and they tell no 
secrets. Moreover, they are never 
concerned in scandal, and they never 
attack character by innuendo. If by 
accident or otherwise they overhear 
the recital of a private history or pub- 
lic wrong the world is none the wiser 
for it. They make no pretensions or 
promises ; they have no code, moral 
or otherwise ; they are bound by no 
written or unwritten law; they are 
obligated to no sacred or secular altar, 
and yet you may put implicit faith in 

















them ; they never deceive you. Dare 
you say they are not good neighbors ? 
I say, pilgrim, they are better neigh- 
bors than you can hope to know in 
this jealous world, where the multi- 
tude has but little of honesty that is 
not tainted with money and place 
getting ! 

“ But time is passing ; your friend 
and companion will be here presently, 
and I must hurry on, A year passed, 
and still my stranger remained incog, 
a student, happy so far as I could 
discover, and an occupant with his 
tamed companions of the log cabin ; 
a voluntary or involuntary exile from 
home and friends, I knew not which. 
Another year passed. There was no 
change in his methods or occupation. 
He appeared, if any thing, a little 
more contented, a good deal more 
absorbed in his books and _ natural 
studies, and quite as attentive to his 
fellow-prisoners. Still another and 
another year passed—five years in all— 
and every thing went on as during the 
first season, his time being fully occu- 
pied in a round of camp work, recre- 
ation, and study, the monotony being 
varied only by an occasional visit to 
some place where he obtained sup- 
plies. 

“Strange man! In all these years 
there was never a murmur or com- 
plaint—an apparent impatient moment, 
an expressed or implied desire for 
any thing more or different. He was, 
so far as outside show went, perfectly 
satisfied with every thing, and purpos- 
ing to spend his days in this romantic 
and sequestered spot. I thought it 
too bad. I argued that he ought to 
return or be returned to his friends ! 
But how was it to be done? That 
was the question that confronted me, 
and which I could not quickly solve. 
At last I hit upon a plan. There was 
a village a few miles below. I would 
decoy him thither and _ interest some 
of the men in his behalf. This was 
more easily devised than accomplish- 
ed. Somehow he did not launch his 
canoe as early that season as hereto- 
fore, and consequently I did not 
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catch him adrift. 
done ? 

“T will tell you, traveler, I soured oa 
him just as men and women sour on 
each other, for no other reason in the 
world than that they have some sinister 
purpose to accomplish. No _ hard 
words were spoken, no reason for a 
change of heart and purpose was giv- 
en, and no suspicions were aroused. 
I had resolved to do a mean thing, 
and hence my conduct was not unlike 
that which you have witnessed in the 
world. I was preparing to break up 
his camp. It might be his ruin, pos- 
sibly his death, but why should I hes- 
itate? Why? There was no reason, 
or, to put myself on an equality with 
unreasonable men — unreasonable to 
all reason that would call a halt in 
his purpose—there was none which 
weighed a feather with me. I had 
determined that he must go, and go 
be must and should ! 

“One dark night, a week later, a 
storm came on. The wind blew a 
hurricane and the rain fell in torrents. 
This was my opportunity. I became 
turbulent. I burst through the dam a 
mile above and came down upon him 
‘like a wolf on the fold!’ I inun- 
dated his cabin, and when he at- 
tempted to save his pet friends, I car- 
ried him away in an angry flood. He 
was courageous and gamey. I dashed 
him against the rocks and plunged 
him about among drifting logs; I 
bumped him against fallen trees and 
thumped him against ledges and 
bowlders, and yet he struggled man- 
fully. I did not kill him, however. 
I simply carried him on and on in 
whirling, bounding delight, until I 
came to the village, and then, half 
dead that he was, I tossed him upon 
the bank. The villagers discovered 
him at once. They gave him the 
most humane care, and yet he was so 
exhausted that it was several days be- 
fore he could make known his misfor- 
tune. In the meanwhile the people 
of the place were, naturally enough, 
very inquisitive, and the authorities 
anxious mainly to discover his identity. 


What was to he 
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They did just what the police of a 
city would do. They searched his 
pockets and advertised in the news- 
papers the information they obtained. 

“A week passed. ‘The stranger’s 
reason and strength were restored. He, 
however, kept the secret of his iden- 


tity; thanked the good people who 
had befriended him, and promised 


that as soon as possible he would 
tender them pecuniary remuneration. 
They understood, of course, that be- 
cause of the trouble and loss that had 
come upon him, it was impossible for 
him to make immediate payment. 
Well, he was about to depart—being 
ignorant of the advertisement—when 
a handsome young woman appeared 
upon the scene. 

“Then I laughed; laughed as 
never before. The secret which he 
had stubbornly withheld from me for 
five years was now as plain as the 
profile of the ‘Old Man of the Moun- 
tain.’ It was a love affair! In such 
matters I am exceedingly modest, 
and would not, if I could, repeat the 
fine speeches I overheard. I will, 
therefore, come down to hard, dry 
facts. His name was Paul Pyne. At 
the breaking out of the civil war he 
left college, and with commendable 
patriotism shouldered a musket in the 
federal army. He fought in many 
battles, was twice wounded, and sev- 
eral times promoted for gallant and 
meritorious conduct —so the young 
woman told the landlady of the hotel 
where they tarried a day or two. On 
his return from the front he brought 
with him the manners and methods 
of government which were incidental 
to camp life, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, the lady had chafed under 
his peremptory commands. until, ina 
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moment of anger, she had declared 
that she never desired to look upon 
his face again; and he had replied 
that he would take good care that 
she did not. He fled to the 
woods, and for a time she domiciled 
herself in seclusion. He held steadily 
to his temper and purpose, and she, 
after a few months, weakened. But I 
need not go into particulars. All that 
need be said is : 

“They were penitent when they 
met at the village hotel, and quite con- 
tent to amicably adjust their little dif- 
ferences and promise mutual forbear- 
ance for the future. In a word, they 
talked and acted for all the world like 
people whom you read of in romances 
but never hear of in every-day life. 
Well—for I have come abruptly to 
the end of the story—Paul returned 
to the site of his camp, gathered up 
such of his property as had not been 
destroyed, and, rejoining Miss Hough- 
ton, the twain—now one with two 
children—they visited me a short time 
ago—journeyed to their friends and 
became active participants in the 
battle of life. It is the old story of 
‘all is well that ends well.’ ”’ 

The brook ceased to murmur, and 
presently a sound as of a boat being 
drawn upon the sandy shore, aroused 
me to a consciousness of the situation. 
The merry voice of my companion 
fell upon my ear: “ Dreaming, as 
usual!” he exclaimed. And, without 
pausing to consider, I answered, “ Yes, 
dreaming as usual.” ‘That night we 
slept soundly upon some _ hemlock 
boughs, under our overturned boat, 
and the next day retraced our wan- 
derings to the busy haunts of man 
and resumed our callings. 
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It is probable that the “ Colonel’ 
bought the lot of Capt. be nja fren h, 
who was the purchaser of the original 
right, in 1793, and still retained it as 
late as 1802. In18 Thomas Mont 
gomery secured the title, which he 
held until 1831, passing it over in that 
year, with a partial reserve, to his broth 


er-in-law, J. M. Gove. This ‘Thomas 
Montgome ry came lo Whitefield as a 
settler in February of 1812. He had 
paid taxes, however, for some years 
previous. Selecting for a home a 
romantic spot on the borders of the 
pond which still ears the name of its 
early proprietor, and near where the 
first settlers of the town had a ready 
“set up their household gods He 
came hither from Francestown, where 
he was born in 1782. His father was 
Hugh Montgomery, of that celebrated 
Scotch Irish stock who settled the 
“chestnut country” (Londonderry) 
about 1720. ‘These hardy immigrants 


ym the north 
of Ireland, staunch Presbyterians, who 
came to America “to escape the 
illiberal exactions and persecutions of 
the English church.” ‘They were 
seeking here greater freedom of person 
and conscience than was vouchsafed 
them in their native land. It is said 
they brought with them the seed of 
the first potatoes ever raised in Amer- 
ica, Also the knowledge of flax-cul- 
ture, and the art of spinning and 
weaving it. And with them came the 
first spinning-wheels, exact patterns of 
which are found in many an old 
spider-haunted garret, even to this day ; 
but the good old mothers and grand- 
mothers, whose feet pressed their 
treadles to the music of their spindles, 
have long since passed from earthly 
firesides. 

Industry among these Scottish set- 
tlers was a prominent trait, and it is 


into New Hampshire were ff 


written of them ‘‘ they were a_ well- 
principled people—frugal, hardy, and 
industrious.” 

Of such was the ancestry of Thomas 
Montgomery, on the paternal side, and 
the mother was a Campbell—a name 
illustrious in Scottish annals. Hither, 
also, brought Thomas his wife, who 
Woodbury, fit companion 
for a Montgomery, of distinguished 
old New England stock. The ancient 


was Martha 


homestead is now occupied by O. M. 
James, the original occupants having 


long since removed—the first genera- 
tion to that “country from whose 
bourne no traveler has ever returned,” 


second * toward land of 
Thomas Montgom- 
: of the 
peace in town, John Mc Master being 
the fi and it was of him that 
he had married more couples than any 
other In town. He served 
more than twenty years as selectman, 
and filled other town office, 
serving his townsmen with dignity and 
honor. In politics he was an “ old 
line whig,” and was generally with the 
minority on questions of state and 
national importance. Yet he repre- 
sented the town at general court in 
some of those early years. He pre- 
sided in his day at more justice trials 
than any other man in the vicinity, 
and the writer has been informed that 
there never was but one of his decis- 
ions reversed on an appeal. In small 
matters of dispute between townsmen 
and neighbors he was often called upon 
to arbitrate, and his opinion was gener- 
ally respected. 

He died in 1854, and his resting- 
place is in the original burying-ground, 
near his old home, and the marble re- 
cites that he was seventy-two. His 
wife survived him a few years, and 
now their ashes commingle beneath the 
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the setting sun.” 
ery was the sec ond justice 


rst, said 
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every 
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light shadows out of which their lives 
shine from the twilight of the long- 
gone years. 

Another historic name among the 
grantees of Whitefield is that of 
Clough—Capt. Jeremiah and _ his four 
sons, Jeremiah, jr., Thomas, Leavitt, 
and Henry. They were residents of 
Canterbury, of which town the father 
was one of the early settlers, in 1727, 
and built the old “ garrison” there, 
which served so many years as protec- 
tion against the Indians, when that 
part of the province was the extreme 
northern border of civilization. He 
was commander of a company of vol- 
unteers who made this their headquar- 
ters while scouting and ranging during 
the hostile days of 1743-45. During 
his absence upon one of these scouts 
his home was ransacked by a party of 
red-skins, and his negro servant and a 
boy named Jackson were taken captive 
and carried to Canada. 

Henry, the fourth son, joined the 
Shakers and became one of the found- 
ers of that society at Lebanon, N. Y. 

They all became men of note and 
influence in their times, and the Cloughs 
of Canterbury and Loudon, descend- 
ants of Jeremiah, are to this day citi- 
zens of wealth and distinction. 

Their early connection with this sec- 
tion was doubtless for services render- 
ed the state, as also was that of many 
others of the grantees of new towns in 
those days, and their granted posses- 
sions soon passed into speculative 
hands. The most prominent portions 
of the royal gift to these titles were 
the present Dr. Watterston place, the 
old Warner homestead, and the corner 
of the town in the vicinity of “ Scott 
Mountain,” and none were redeemed 
from the first land sale of 1793. 

Capt. Stephen Gerrish, at the date 
of the grant of the township, was a 
resident of Canterbury ; he was the 
first settler in the town of Contoocook, 
and was celebrated for his courage and 
zeal during the French and Indian 
wars. He is said to have possessed 
some admirable characteristics of mind, 
although unpolished and unlettered, 
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and his eulogist says, “ The only words 
of his which have come down to us are 
a profane oath sworn on a public oc- 
casion.’”” What the occasion was, or 
what was the peculiar nature of the pro- 
fane words, Mr. Price fails to tell us; 
but being “a citizen of sterling worth,” 
and a “ supporter of civil and religious 
institutions,” and aman in other respects 
“worthy of honor,” and a staunch pa- 
triot withal, it is hoped this slight de- 
fect in an otherwise commendable 
character was passed over by that re- 
corder of good men’s 
noticed. 

Capt. Stephen’s Willis recorded Oc- 
tober 13,1774, and he gives: “ First 
to my beloved wife, Joanna, out of my 
stock, one horse, saddle and bridle, 
& one cow, and five sheep, and also 
the one half of my household furniture 
to be hers forever.” Capt. Gerrish 
died in 1788, aged 76 years. 

In passing from Whitefield village, 
by the Carroll road, to the old Col. 
Colby farm, now occupied by Cha’s 
E. King, the traveler passes through a 
part of the allotment to the title of 
Capt. Stephen Gerrish, number two in 
the twentieth range. It was formerly 
considered of little value except for its 
dense growth of timber; but in these 
later years, by the thrift of Mr. James 
Colby, it is being transformed into 
fruitful fields and sunny pastures. 

Among other titles secured by Fred- 
erick French, of Dunstable, at the first 
sale of Whitefield’s lands, in 1793, was 
that of Benjamin Hurd, jr., of Charles 
town, Mass., a part of whose granted 
right became number two in the sec- 
ond range, now known as the Joseph 
Taylor place, and this was one of the 
first selected locations by the early set- 
tlers, and John McMaster was its first 
occupant. He came hither with Major 
Burns in the summer of 1802. The 
families were connected by marriage, 
the mother of McMaster being the 
second wife of Major John Burns. 
McMaster originated in Francestown, 
but both families were representatives 
of that Londonderry stock who, in 
1689, successfully resisted the power 
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of King James, but were afterward 
forced to tlee from the selfish and per- 
secuting policy of King William, and of 
the Anglican church. From their na- 
tive Argyleshire these hardy Scotch 
tillers of the soil were transplanted to 
the north of Ireland, where they built 
up and populated their city and coun- 
ty of Londonderry. 

One hundred years of bitter disap- 
pointments and persecutions by church 
and state drove these enterprising 
lovers of liberty to leave once and for- 
ever their homes and country and seek 
refuge in the wilds of America. ‘They 
landed in Boston in 1718, and having 
heard favorable reports of wild lands 
upon the Merrimack, then known as 
the “chestnut country,” or Nutfield, 
they determined to obtain a grant, if 
possible, where they might perpetuate 
the memories, the customs, and the in- 
stitutions of their loved Londonderry. 
Under the leadership of their pastor, 
James McGregore, some of whose blood 
is coursing in the veins of respected 
citizens of Whitefield at the present 
day, they obtained what they asked, 
and, in 1722, secured and settled Lon- 
donderry, in New Hampshire. From 
here the fortunes and changes of time 
have spread them abroad until in many 
atown and hamlet of the state are 
found descendants of the “Scotch Irish 
Presbyterians.” 

John McMaster was the first justice 
of the peace appointed in the town of 
Whitefield. He also served as collec- 
tor for several years, and it was during 
one of these years that Samuel Minot 
came to town for the purpose of ad- 
justing his tax claims, and settling with 
the collector, and found himself short 
of funds. But taxes must be paid, so 
he offered McMaster the title to a cer- 
tain lot of land in town if he would 
accompany him to Littleton, where he 
could raise the necessary gold, and 
would pay the collector the price of 
the redemption of his lands. John 
agreed to the proposition, and received 
for his time and trouble a deed of lot 
number fifteen in the nineteenth range, 
overlooking *‘ Martin Meadow pond,” 
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in Lancaster, and since known as the 
David Lang place, and here, after a 
few years, he commenced another 
“life in the wilderness,” and here he 
died, at the age of 73, in March, 1848. 
His wife lived to the advanced age of 
g2, dying in 1866. She was born in 
Haverhill, Mass, in 1773. Her maid- 
en name was Lydia Whittier, or, as 
some of the descendants of the family 
write it, Whicher, a descendant from 
that Thomas who came in the “ good 
ship, Confidence,” in 1638, and died 
in Haverhill, Mass., November, 1696. 

There are many of this name in 
New Hampshire, and all may trace 
their lineage to this common ancestor. 
John G. Whittier, our famous Quaker 
poet, is of the same family descent. 

John M. Gove succeeded to the 
McMaster homestead in 1821, also 
purchasing the adjoining lot upon the 
north, known now as the “‘ Ebenezer 
Carleton place,” around the junction of 
‘ Little River” and “ Pond Brook.” 

John M. Gove came hither from 
Acworth, where for the previous eleven 
years he had been a resident. He 
was born in Weare, April 7, 1787. 

The first cis-Atlantic Gove is said, 
in the early annals, to have come to 
Charlestown, Mass., just previous to 
1648, where he started as a merchant, 
but soon thereafter removed to Cam- 
bridge with his sons John and Ed- 
ward, and there he died in 1682. 

Edward removed to Hampton, and 
was the first representative from that 
town, in 1680. There were then but 
four towns in the province of New 
Hampshire, and this was the date of 
the first assembly. 

‘The Goves were from spirited, in- 
dependent stock, fearing God, but 
lovers of liberty and justice. In 1683 
the people revolted against the high- 
handed tyrannizing of Gov. Cranfield, 
and, headed by Gove and his son, 
cried out by sound of drum and trum- 
pet for “liberty and reformation.” 
They went from town to town declar- 
ing the governor “a traitor.” It was 
a rash act, and they found but few 
open supporters, although many of 
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the representatives and the people 
secretly condemned the selfish and 
mercenary acts of the royal governor. 
The impetuous leader was apprehended 
in his wild scheme, and being in arms 
against the government, he was tried 
for high treason and sentenced to 
death, and his estate confiscated to the 
crown of England. The younger 
Gove was pardoned on account of his 
youth. ‘The bold and daring Edward 
was sent to England and imprisoned 


in the Tower of London. He re- 
mained incarcerated for three years, 
during which time, on account of 


frequent petitions to the king, his case 
had been reconsidered, and in 
he was granted a 


1056 
pardon and returned 
to his home, and his confiscated es 
tate was restored to him. Meantime the 


obnoxious Cranfield, 


whose adminis- 


tration had been a constant source of 


irritation to the people of the province, 
who bore their grievances with ill 
suppressed restraint, was forced to ask 
leave of absence, which, being granted, 
he privately embarked on board a ves 
sel for Jamaica, whence he sailed for 
England and neglected to return. 

In 1758, died at Hampton, Ebene- 
zer Gove, the second son of the lib- 
erty-loving Edward, who died in July, 
1691. The Ebenezer were 
five, from one of whom came Jona- 
than, who married Hannah Worthen, 
and settled in Seabrook, where Elijah 
was born May 28, 1751, who mar- 
ried Sarah Mills July 12,1773. They 
settled in Weare, where, in 1787, was 
born John Mills Gove, who married 
Anna Montgomery. of Francestown, 
and settled in Whitefield in 1821. 


sons of 
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Of the descendants of this family, 
as they at present exist within the little 
world of our personal knowledge, the 
brief space of a magazine article will 
hardly admit mention ; but the lives of 
John, and Anna his wife, passed in 
Whitefield, were full of triumphant years, 
and are found recorded in town 
church records, 


and 
in fruitful fields and in 
the memories of the survivors of their 
own generation and those that imme- 
diately followed. Early identifying him 
self with the interests of the town, he 
became in all respects one of its most 
prominent Financially he 
was among the first, and his purse and 
judgment were requested and given in 
aid of most of the enterprises ol his 
day. the ownership of 
Asa King, he owned at one time the 
saw and grist mills at the village, and 
the old tavern-stand 
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citizens. 


Following 


was his, beside 
and many broad 
acres. He represented the town at gen 
eral court for the years 1824 and 1826, 
and again in and 1853. He 
built the church of the Adventists, ard 
furnished, we believe, one half the 
funds for its erection. Mr. Gove was 
an enterprising and thrifty farmer, and 
for many years to come will the 
sunny lands, just south of Whitefield 
village, be known as the “ old Gove 
farm.”’ 

John M. Gove died at the age of 
83, and was buried in the “ sacred 
place of the family,” just at the top 
of the village hill, to which quiet spot 
his wife Anna had gone five years be- 
fore, and their monument is all around 
them. 


1852 
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COMPUTATION OF TIME—OUR CALENDAR. 


BY HON, J. E. SARGENT, LL. D. 


There are no means of determining 
with precision how far back in the re- 
mote antiquity of time any system of 
dates, or of the computation of time, 
was adopted. It is quite natural to 
suppose that every nation would early 
have some method of dividing time 
and keeping dates: but, beyond the 
most simple sub-divisions, there would 


be likely to be little in common 
between the different countries and 
peoples. Hence it is found that no 


two ancient nations, or races of men, 
adopted the same rules for computing 
or measuring time, nor did they agree 
in the object or event from which they 
began their reckoning. 

The change of day and night, and 
their regular succession, would be first 
observed ; and the different phases of 
the moon and their regular order, and 
the different seasons of the year and 
their regular return, could not long be 
ignored. Observations would also 
soon be made among the stars ; for 
the shepherds upon the plains of Chal- 
dea, in those eastern cloudless nights, 
as well as upon those of Egypt, where 
the Nile enriched its borders, away 
back in the times of the shepherd 
kings, and long before the building of 
the pyramids, were keen observers of 
the heavenly bodies, and of their dif- 
ferent motions, changes, and relative 
positions. 

The Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the 
Chinese, and the Hindoos, all claim to 
have known something of astronomy, 
or perhaps more properly of astrology, 
some three thousand years before 
Christ ; but there is much uncertainty 
in regard to their dates, and, also, in 
regard to the real amount of knowl- 
edge of the heavenly bodies which 
they each possessed. But they all ac- 
quired some general knowledge of 
astronomy at an early date, though 
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how early can not be known with any 
certainty. 

The sun, the moon, and the five 
planets which are visible to the naked 
eye, namely, Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, were very early 
distinguished from the fixed stars. 
The early star-gazers in Egypt, Assyria, 
or elsewhere, were not long in discov- 
ering the fact that these seven heaven- 
ly bodies had an entirely different 
motion from that of the fixed stars— 
that ‘‘ heavenly host” of which some 
three thousand could be seen with 
the naked eye. All these were sup- 
posed to revolve around the earth 
daily, in regular succession, the earth 
being considered as the center of the 
universe. But the planets were soon 
discovered to have other motions, and 
to change their relative positions in 
regular and successive intervals. They 
were also easily distinguished from the 
fixed stars by their mild and steady 
light. 

The Egyptians, being early known 
as great astrologers, had named the 
days of their week, probably, long be- 
fore the children of Israel were held 
in bondage in that country, from the 
seven planets ; namely, the sun, moon, 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, with whose motions and 
changes they had become somewhat 
familiar, beginning with Saturn, which 
was supposed to be the most distant 
from the earth, and following in the 
order of their supposed distances, as 
follows : Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the sun, 
Venus, Mercury, and the moon. But 
instead of giving these names to the 
days of the week in this order, a more 
complicated system was adopted, in 
accordance with the theory of the 
astrologers of that day—that as the 
day was divided into twenty-four hours, 
each hour must be dedicated, or con- 
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secrated, to a particular planet. So 
the first hour of the first day was given 
to Saturn, the next to Jupiter, the third 
to Mars, and so on according to the 
above-named order, and the day re- 
ceived the name of the planet which 
presided over its first hour. 

If, then, the first hour of the first 
day was consecrated to Saturn, that 
planet would have the 8th, 15th, and 
22d hours of that day; the 23d hour 
would fall to Jupiter, the 24th to Mars, 
and the 25th hour, or the first hour of 
the second day, would belong to the 
sun. In like manner and following 
the same rule the first hour of the third 
day would tall to the moon, the fourth 
day to Mars, the fifth to Mercury, the 
sixth to Jupiter, and the seventh to 
Venus, and thus the cycle being com- 
pleted, the first hour of the 8th day 
would return to Saturn, and all the 
others would succeed in the same 
order, and so the student will find that 
he may repeat the experiment ten 
thousand times with the same result. 
The number seven was one of the 
cabalistic numbers in astrology, as well 
as in the theology of the Jews and 
other ancient nations. But probably 
the student of to-day can explain the 
reason of this occurrence upon math- 
ematical grounds. 

The Romans followed the Egyptians 
in the order of the days of their week, 
and the Roman names have been 
more generally and universally known 
and used than any others. The Eng- 
lish names of the days of the week 
are derived from the old Saxon names, 
having the same meaning, and corre- 
sponding with the Roman names as 
follows : 


2OMAN. SAXON. ENGLISH. 
Dies Saturni Saterne’s-day Saturday 
Dies Solis Sun’s-day Sunda) 
Dies Lune Moon’s-day Monday 
Dies Martis Tiw’s-day Tuesday 
Dies Mercurii Woden’s-day Wednesday 
Dies Jovis Thor’s-day Thursday 


Dies Veneris Frega’s-day Friday 


The ancient Saxons had borrowed 
the week from some eastern nation 
and had substituted the names of their 
own divinities for those of the gods 
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of Greece who were the same that the 
Romans worshiped, only under dif- 
ferent or Latinized names. In Egypt 
their astronomy, or astrology, consti- 
tuted no small part of their religion, 
as the sun, moon, and other planets 
were worshiped as divinities. 

It will be observed that the day se- 
lected as the first day in the weekly 
cycle—that day, the first hour of which 
was selected to be consecrated to Sat- 
urn, the most distant of the planets, as 
they supposed, was the day observed 
by the Israelites as their Sabbath. 
Why wasthis? This septenary divis- 
ion of time had, from the earliest 
ages, as we are informed, been uni- 
formly observed over all the eastern 
world. The Chaldeans, Assyrians, 
Egyptians, Indians, Persians, and 
Arabians have, from the earliest ages, it 
is said, used the week of seven days 
as a method of computing time. They 
began the week with our Saturday as 
being their important day. The He- 
brews observed the same day as 
their Sabbath, though numbering it as 
the seventh in their week—as modern 
uations usually have done. 

Many vain attempts have been made 
to account for this uniformity, but a 
practice so general and so universal 
could never have prevailed had not 
the septenary distribution of time been 
instituted from the beginning and 
been handed down by tradition in all 
the East. The command in the dec- 
alogue as to the observance of the 
Sabbath, was no new selection of that 
day for that particular purpose ; but 
the Hebrews were commanded to “‘re- 
member” that day and observe it as 
having been designated for that par- 
ticular purpose from the beginning. 

The division of time into weeks, or 
terms of seven days, which obtained 
so early and so universally in that early 
time, is a strong indication that one 
day in seven was always distinguished 
in some particular manner. 

Next to the week, the month would 
be observed, and indicates, or desig- 
nates, the time occupied by an entire 
revolution of the moon about the 
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earth—hence its name (the moonth or 
month). This revolution occupies 
about twenty-nine and one half days. 
Twelve of these revolutions would oc- 
cupy nearly a year, and hence it is 
supposed that the year was divided 
into twelve months. But such a year, 
twelve lunar months, would lack some- 
thing over eleven days of the time re- 
quired for the earth to perform a full 
revolution around the sun. Various 
expedients were adopted to provide 
for this discrepancy, and some nations, 
by reason of this difficulty, are said to 
have abandoned the moon and the 
month altogether, and regulated their 
year by the course of the sun alone. 
It would seem that this arrangement 
was but temporary, however, since the 
month, being so convenient a period 
of time, has finally retained its place 
in the calendars of all nations. But 
instead of denoting a single revolution 
of the moon around the earth, it is 
now usually employed to denote an 
arbitrary number of days approximat- 
ing to the twelfth part of a solar yvar. 
The Jews for a long time adhered 
to the computation by lunar months, 
while the Egyptians had a.month of 
thirty days, invariably, and added five 
days at the end of the year which they 
called supplemental days. ‘The Greeks 
divided their months into three dec- 
ades, while the Romans had a very 
different method of reckoning, which 
to us seems very inconvenient. In- 
stead of counting the days of the 
month in their order, as the first, sec- 
ond, third, and so on, the Romans 
counted backward from three fixed 
days, or epochs—the calends, the 
nones, and the ides. The calends 
always fell upon the first of the month ; 
the zones, in March, May, July, and 
October on the 7th; and the zdes on 
the 15th ; and in the remaining months, 
the mones on the 5th and the des on 
the 13th. The calends, the nones, 
and the zdes were each numbered one 
and the day before it two, and so on, 
running back to the next fixed day. 
In those months when the zones 
came on the sth the sdes came on the 
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13th ; but if the zones came on the 
7th the ides came on the 15th, so that 
there were always eight days, as they 
numbered them, between the zones 
and the zdes, and these were counted 
as the 8th, 7th, &c., before the ides, 
the ides being No. 1, the day before it 
2, &c. Thus the ones were, as the 
term indicates, the ninth days before 
the ‘des. After passing the sdes, the 
13th or 15th of the month, the days 
were numbered as the tgth, 1oth, 6th, 
&c., before the cal/ends—the calends 
being 1, the day before it 2, &c. ; and 
from the ca/ends they were numbered 
as the 6th, 3d, &c., before the xones, 
the none being No. 1, the day before 
it, 2, and so on, backward, to the ca/- 
ends. 

In the month of January, for in- 
stance, the z@es came on the 13th, the 
nones on the sth. The first day of 
the month was known as the caéends, 
or the ca/ande; the second as the 
fourth before the ones, and so on to 
the second before, which was known 
as pridie nonas; the fifth was the 
none; the sixth would be the eighth 
before dus, and so on, down to the 
second before, which would be pridie 
idus, or the 12th of our month; the 
idus was the 13th, and the next day, 
our 14th, was the rgth before the 
calends of February, and so number- 
ing down to the 2d before, which 
would be our 31st of January, which 
was /pridie calandas of February. 
Some of their months had thirty days 
and others thirty-one, as we shall see. 

In sub-divisions of time the year is 
usually next to the month—the period 
observed by all nations in computing 
the times of historical events, and in 
keeping dates. The year is either 
solar or civil. The solar year is the 
period of time in which the earth per- 
forms a revolution in its orbit about 
the sun, or passes from any point in 
the ecliptic to the same point again, 
and consists of three hundred and 
sixty-five days, five hours, forty-eight 
minutes, and forty-six seconds of mean 
solar time. The civil year is that 
which is employed in chronology, and 
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varies among different nations, both as 
to the time of its commencement and 
its various sub-divisions. 


As 365 is not an even multiple of 
twelve, of course to have twelve 
months in the year, they must consist 
of an unequal number of days. Some 
arrangement must also be made to 
provide for the fractional part of a 
day in each solar year. For it will at 
once be seen that a true solar year 
can not be measured by any whole 
number of equal months, weeks, or 
days. But in the civil year it is con- 
venient that the year should begin with 
the month and the day. It is there- 
fore necessary that the days be so ar- 
ranged in the months as to always 
have 365 days in every civil year. 
The odd hours and fractions of hours 
must go unreckoned till they amount 
to a day, and then that day must in 
some way be added to the year. 


The civil calendar of all modern 
European nations has been adopted 
from that of the Romans. Let us 
examine and see how the Roman cal- 
endar has been constructed, and its 
various changes from time to time. 
The ancient Roman year commenced 
with March, as is indicated by the 
names of the months, September, Oc- 
tober, November, and December, be- 
ing, as their names indicate, the 
seventh, eighth, ninth, and _ tenth 
months of the year. July and Au- 
gust were also originally called Quin- 
tilis and Sextilis, meaning the fifth and 
sixth months of the year. 


It is said that under Romulus the 
Roman year consisted of only ten 
months, commencing with March and 
closing with December. We are not 
fully informed how he divided the 
days, so as to get his year into these 
ten months. Numa is said to have 
added the two months, January and 
February, the first before March and 
the other after December. But after 
atime February was transposed and 
put in after January, and thus became 
the last month of the year which com- 
menced with March; and an addi- 
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tional month was occasionally added 
in February to make the lunar months 
correspond to the civil year, and to 
provide for the odd days and fractions 
of a day not provided for in the regu- 
lar months of the year. As February 
was the last month of the year for a 
long period of time, all the additions 
were made to that month, in order to 
make the civil correspond with the 
solar year. But so careless did the 
government or the pontiffs of Rome 
become in adding the additional, or 
intercalary months and days, that the 
civil equinox finally differed from the 
solar by some three months. The 
civil year had got ahead of the solar, 
so that the winter months came in the 
fall. And so, in like degree, all the 
seasons came out of place. 

Finally Julius Caesar set about re- 
forming the calendar. He abolished 
the use of the lunar year with the in- 
tercalary month, and regulated the 
civil year entirely by the sun. With 
the assistance of Sosigenes, the astron- 
omer, he fixed the mean length of the 
year at three hundred sixty-five and 
one fourth days, and declared that the 
ordinary year should consist of three 
hundred and sixty-five days, but that 
every fourth year should consist of 
three hundred and sixty-six days ; had 
his year begin with January rst, and 
his months alternated between thirty 
and thirty-one days ; January, March, 
May, July, September, and November 
had thirty-one, and all the others thirty 
each, except February, which was to 
have twenty-nine in ordinary years 
and thirty every fourth year. The 
fifth and sixth months of the year, 
reckoning from March, had been 
named July and August in honor of 
the two Cesars, Julius, who revised the 
calendar, and Augustus, who was to be 
his successor. The first Julian year 
began January 1, the forty-sixth year 
before the birth of Christ, and the 
seven hundred and eighth from the 
foundation of Rome, which was the 
era from which the Romans, for many 
centuries before and after Christ, com- 
puted their time. 

















But it is said that when Augustus 
Czsar ascended the imperial throne, 
his vanity would not be satisfied unless 
the month bearing his name should 
be as long as any other, and especial- 
ly as long as July—which was named 
for his predecessor; so he very fool- 
ishly, as we think, changed the calen- 
dar, by taking one day from February 
and adding it to August. But he 
found that this brought three months 
of thirty-one days together, to prevent 
which, one day each was taken from 
September and November and added 
to October and December. 

The additional day, which was add- 
ed every fourth year in the Julian cal- 
endar, was inserted between the 24th 
and 25th of February. This month, 
then, having twenty-nine days in the 
ordinary year (before the change by 
Augustus), the 25th of February was 
the 6th of the ca/ends of March, or, 
sexto-calendas, ‘The additional, or 
intercalary day, was added immedi- 
ately before this, which thus gave to 
this year two sixth days before the 
calends of March—hence the term 
bissextile is given to the year having 
three hundred and sixty-six days, and 
denoting the year as having fwo sixth 
days. Ourterm “ap year, not very 
appropriately, to be sure, is used be- 
cause this year overleaps, or covers be- 
tween its /ermini,an extra day more 
than the limits of an ordinary year. 

Although this Julian method of in- 
tercalation is perhaps the most con- 
venient that could be adopted, yet it 
will be seen at once that it makes the 
year too long by eleven minutes and 
fourteen seconds, which, though but 
little in a single year, or several years, 
yet amounts to a day in about 128 
years. When the Julian calendar was 
introduced, forty-five years before 
Christ and a little more, the vernal 
equinox fell on the 25th of March; 
but in the year a. D. 325 the first great 
council of the church was held at 
Nice, at which the bishops not only 
decreed as to the Arian controversy 
and adopted the Micene creed, but also 
made a decree upon the celebration of 
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Easter which was based upon a thor- 
ough examination of astronomical 
principles. It was then calculated 
(though not with precise accuracy) 
that owing to the error in the basis of 
the Julian calendar, the equinox had 
fallen back to the 21st of March, or 
nearly to that, and the celebration of 
Easter was established upon that ba- 
sis. As the centuries rolled on the 
equinox retrograded still more, until 
in the year 1582 it had retrograded to 
the 11th of the month. 


Pope Gregory XIII ruled from 1572 
to 1585. He was born at Bologna, 
February 7, 1502, and was known as 
Hugo Buoncompagni. He was first 
a lawyer, then a priest, and finally 
Pope of Rome. He was a man of 
enlarged and liberal views, great en- 
ergy and zeal, and very remarkable 
ability. Among his other distinctions 
was that of the correction of the Jul- 
ian calendar, and the promulgation of 
that known by his name, the Grego- 
rian calendar. 


As we have seen, the event from 
which the Romans computed their 
time, when the Julian calendar was 
adopted, was the building of the city 
of Rome. This continued to be their 
era for many centuries. But after the 
reign of Constantine (a. p. 306), and 
particularly under the reign of Theo- 
dosius (A. D. 379-395), the Christian 
religion was made the religion of the 
empire, and in A. D. 516 Dionysius, 
the monk, introduced the Christian 
era, as the event or date from which 
time should be computed. This sys- 
tem was introduced and adopted in 
the empire during that (the 6th) cen- 
tury, and was introduced and used in 
England before the close of the 8th 
century. But Dionysius also intro- 
duced another innovation. He had 
his year commence on the 25th of 
March, and in different countries 
many different times of commencing 
the year were adopted. In England 
the custom of beginning the year with 
the 25th of March prevailed in the 
12th century, and continued to do 
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so till the Gregorian calendar was 
adopted. 

Pope Gregory XIII ordered that 
ten days be suppressed from the cal- 
endar, so that the 11th should be the 
21st of the month. This was done 
ly making the 5th of October, 1582, 
the 15th, which would bring the equi- 
nox on the same day on which it fell 
in the year 325, when the first Council 
of Nice was held, which would leave 
the celebration of Easter and the 
other feasts of the church, that are 
regulated by that event, to stand upon 
the old bases, and would require less 
new calculations or changes. The 
ecclesiastical calendar is based upon 
a compound of lunar and solar calcu- 
lations, giving rise to the distinctions 
between the movable and immovabie 
feasts, and the reasons for the ob- 
servance of various holydays, feasts, 
&c. But it is not our purpose to en- 
large in this direction. 

Gregory not only made such chang- 
es as rectified the errors in the com- 
putation for the time being, but in 
order to reform the error in the Julian 
intercalation, which was now found 
to amount to three days in about four 
hundred years, and to prevent a re- 
currence of the same variation again, 
it was provided that the intercala- 
tions should be omitted on all the 
centenary years excepting those that 
are multiples of 400. According to 
the Gregorian rule, therefore, every 
year is a leap year which is divisible 
by four without a remainder, except- 
ing the centennial years, which are 
only leap years when divisible by four 
hundred without remainder, or by 
four after omitting the two cyphers. 
Thus the year 1600 was a leap year— 
the years 1700, 1800, and 1900 are 
common years—while the year 2000 
will be a leap year, and soon. But 
it is found that this will make the av- 
erage civil year a trifle too long. ex- 
ceeding the true solar year, according 
tosome authorities, by about twenty-six 
seconds—by other authorities much 
less. This will amount to one day in 
somewhere from 3000 to 5000 years, 
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so that whoever may be living some 
thirty or fifty centuries from now may 
expect to have one day omitted in 
the regular count. Perhaps the year 
6000, when it arrives, which, under the 
Gregorian rule, would be a leap year, 
may be made a common year by 
omitting to add the odd day to Feb- 
ruary in that year. But perhaps we 
may safely trust to posterity to look 
after that matter. 

Up to the year 1600 the difference 
between the old style and the new was 
ten days, but the year 1600 being a 
leap year under both systems, the dif- 
ference continued to be ten days only 
to the year 1700, which would have 
been a leap year by the old or Julian, 
but was not so by the new or Grego- 
rian, rule. This made the difference 
eleven days after that year up to the 
year 1800. Since the year 1800 an- 
other day is to be added to the dif- 
ference between the old style and the 
new, making twelve days now, and 
after the year 1900 the difference will 
be thirteen days. 

The Gregorian rule was early adopt- 
ed in most Catholic countries, and 
also in many that were Protestant. 
Scotland made the change in 1600. 
But many Protestant countries hesi- 
tated, not wishing to follow the Ro- 
man church too nearly, even when 
they knew she was right. Butin 1751 
an act of Parliament was passed pro- 
viding that in 1752 the change should 
be made, and eleven days were ac- 
cordingly dropped from the calendar 
to make it agree with the Gregorian 
rule. This act also became the law 
of the colonies in America. This 
was the great change in this country 
and in England, from the old to the 
new style. 

But the change was more than this. 
Up to this time, since the twelfth cen- 
tury, as we have seen, the year com- 
menced in England on the 25th of 
March, and the same was true in the 
Provinces. This act of 1751 provid- 
ed, also, that, beginning with 1752, 
the year should begin with January. 
It was customary to write dates that 
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occurred prior to 1752, between Jan- 
uary 1 and March 25, so as to indi- 
cate the year by both the old style 
and the new—as, January 2oth, 1740-1. 
This date by the old style would be 
in the latter part of 1740; but by the 
new, the same date would be early 
in the year 1741. This would only 
show the difference in the year, but 
not in the day of the month. 

Russia is said to be the only Chris- 
tian nation that has not adopted the 
Gregorian calendar. A _ person in 
Russia writing to a person in France 
or England, or other country having 
adopted the new style, would date 
their letter April jy or 75% 1883, 
which shows the difference in the 
day of the month between the old 
style and the new. 

From 1792 to 1806 France tried 
the experiment of adopting a new 
calendar. ‘Their era was the autum- 
nal equinox of 1792, from which 
years were to be numbered—as, the 
year one, the year two, Xc.—with 
twelve months of thirty days each, to 
which new names were given, five in- 
tercalary days being added at the 
close of the year, and six for leap 
year, and each month divided into 
periods of ten days each, and the 
days having no names except the first, 
second, &c., of each period. ‘This 
attempt was made in their mad revo- 
lution, which was marked with scenes 
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of violence and blvod. The object 
was to blot out the Christian Sabbath 
and all traces of the Christian religion 
—to obliterate all precedent, whether 
of royalty, morality, or law—with no 
God but “ Reason,” and no government 
but the will of the people as expressed 
in mobs and riots and tumultuous as- 
semblies. It was a reign of terror— 
black as night, hideous as death—so 
monstrous, so deformed, so ghastly, 
that it will probably never be repeated. 

While the birth of Christ is the era 
that Christian nations have adopted 
in the computation of time, still the 
Jews go back to the creation as their 
era, beginning their civil year with the 
autumnal equinox ; but since their re- 
lease from Egyptian bondage, com- 
mencing their ecclesiastical or sacred 
year with the vernal equinox. The Mo- 
hammedan era is the Aegira or flight 
of Mahomet. The Chinese have an 
era of their own, and so do the Egyp- 
tians, and the Indians, and various 
other nations. It would be a great 
convenience if some general, some 
universal, era could be adopted which 
should be satisfactory to all nations 
and in which all should agree. But 
as that is scarcely to be expected, we 
must wait and let each system be can- 
vassed upon its true merits, not doubt- 
ing that in the end we shall see illus- 
trated the great principle of the “ sar- 
vival of the fittest.” 





SLAVERY IN NEW 


HAMPSHIRE—WHEN 


AND HOW 


ABOLISHED. 


BY GEORGE WADLEIGH. 


This question has sometimes been 
asked, but never very conclusively 
answered. In 1795, on the petition 
of Walter Cooper, of Dover, to have 
the town “ accountable for the future 
maintenance of a poor negro woman 
now in his family,” the town voted, as 
appears by the record, that it would 
not be accountable. 


This vote, on the petition of Mr. 
Cooper, would seem to imply that as 
late as 1795, which was more than ten 
years after the adoption of the consti- 
tution of the state, which it has been 
supposed abolished slavery, the former 
masters were still regarded as charge- 
able with the maintenance of their 
former slaves. Dr. Belknap, writing 
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in 1792, in his history of the state, 
gives it as his opinion that “slavery 
was not at that time prohibited by ex- 
press law.” He says, “negroes were 
never very numerous in New Hamp- 
shire. Some of them purchased their 
freedom during the late war [of the 
Revolution] by serving three years in 
the army. Others have been made 
free by the justice and humanity of 
their masters. In Massachusetts they 
are all accounted free by the first 
article of the bill of rights—* All men 
are born free and equal.’ In the bill 
of rights of New Hampshire the first 
article is expressed in these words,— 
‘All men are born equally free and 
independent ;’ which, in the opinion 
of most persons, will bear the same 
construction. But others have de- 
duced from it this inference, that all 
who are Jorn since the constitution was 
made, are free; and that those who 
were in slavery before remain so still. 
For this reason, in the late census, the 
blacks in New Hampshire are dis- 
tinguished into free and slave. It is 
not in my power to apologize for this 
inconsistency. However, the condition 
of most of those who are called slaves 
is preferable to that of many who are 
free in the neighboring State. They 
are better provided with necessaries ; 
their labor is not more severe than 
that of the white people in general ; 
and they are equally under the pro- 
tection of the law.” 

Dr. Bouton, in the gth volume of 
lis State Papers, “ submits the opinion 
that the first and second articles in the 
bill of rights virtually and in effect 
abolished slavery as it existed in the 
State,” and that “Dr. Belknap was 
mistaken in the opinion which he 
seemed to favor that the bill of rights 
had only the effect to give freedom to 
those who should be Jorn after the 
adoption of the constitution.” 

Dr. Bouton admits that it may de a 
question whether the first and second 
articles in the bill of rights were orig- 
inally designed to abolish slavery, and 
were voted on and adopted by the 
people generally with that understand- 
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ing; but that this was the effect of 
their adoption can not be doubted, 
from the fact that in 1775 there were 
657 slaves returned as living in the 
state, and by the census of 1790, only 
six years after the adoption of the 
state constitution, the number of slaves 
was returned as 158; While by the 
census of 1800 only 8 were returned, 
and by that of 1810,none. He refers 
to the additional facts, as still “ higher 
proof that the bill of rights abolished 
slavery,” that previous to and up to 
the adoption of the constitution slaves 
had been for many years rated and 
taxed to their owners as horses, oxen 
and other kinds of property were taxed, 
and that when a new proportion was 
made in 1788 the practice of taxing 
slaves was dropped. When this act 
became a law, he says, “ slaves ceased 
to be known and held as property in 
New Hampshire. No after legislation 
recognized the existence of slavery. 
The institution was dead.” The proper 
explanation of the fact that 158 slaves 
were returned as living in the state in 
1790, he considers to be that “although 
by the state constitution of 1784 slav- 
ery was in fact terminated, and a very 
large portion of those held as slaves 
availed themselves of their liberty, or 
were discharged, yet as a portion of 
them still remained in the families where 
they had lived, and perhaps did not 
desire a change, they were inadvert- 
ently reckoned by the census takers 
under the head of ‘slaves’—no dis- 
crimination being made in regard to 
their condition, though in reality free.” 

There can be no doubt from these 
facts that slavery came to an end 
through the operations of the consti- 
tution adopted in 1784, though it zs 
a question, as Dr. Bouton admits, 
whether it was originally designed to 
abolish it, or was adopted by the peo- 
ple with that understanding. The 
journal of the convention which framed 
the constitution can not be found, and 
not a word of its debates, so far as 
known, has been preserved. What 
was said can only be conjectured from 
the character of the instrument which 
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was adopted, and the tenor of the ad- 
dress with which they sent it forth to 
the people. In these there is no 
reference to the subject of s/avery, 
and it does not appear that it was at 
any time in the mind of the conven- 
tion. As it then existed in the state, 
it was either regarded as too unim- 
portant for consideration, or sufficiently 
provided for in the bill of rights, which, 
as stated by Dr. Belknap, was after- 
ward differently construed: by some, 
that it freed all; by others, only those 
blacks born after its adoption. As Dr. 
Belknap was a contemporary of the 
frame:s of the constitution, and most of 
its members were living when he wrote, 
it is evident that no settled convictions 
on the subject were expressed or en 
tertained by them in reference to it. 
When the constitution had gone 
into operation, those slaves who re- 
mained as servants in the families of 
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RY F. H. 

The most noted crop of New 
Hampshire in the past has been her 
great men. Let us hope that her 
granite hills will still rear them through 
the centuries to come. The only 
other crop for which she is distin- 
guished by nature, in common with 
the rest of New England and the At- 
lantic coast generally, is that of her 
easily growing but rapidly disappear- 
ing forests. 

A glance across the country, from 
the Atlantic ocean to the Rocky 
mountains, discloses the natural de- 
sign as to the products of the differ- 
ent sections, each supplementing the 
other. In the East, especially in New 
Hampshire, the agricultural resources 
are meager, the fertile lands being 
confined to the meadows along the 
larger streams and a small percentage 
of the uplands, while trees grow every 
where ; their variety nowhere equaled 
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their former masters were taxed to 
their owners, and this was done until 
1788, when the legislature, in estab- 
lishing a new proportion of public 
taxes, expunged “male and female 
servants” from the list of taxable prop- 
erty—intentionally omitted them—a 
fact, says Judge Doe, “which seems 
to me very significant as showing an 
intention to treat slavery as a dead 
institution.” 

But even this act, if intended to 
signify that slavery was at an end, did 
not have its full effect. Their former 
masters, as we see in the case of Mr. 
Cooper, were still held for the support 
of those who were unable to support 
themselves. This they certainly would 
not have been, on any fair construction 
of the law, had it been a settled con- 
viction that those who were slaves be- 
fore the adoption of the constitution 
were then free. 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 


BARTLETT. 


in the United States except around 
the great lakes. Pines grow thickly 
and quickly on the warm, porous soil 
of the lower levels, changing into 
hemlock and hard wood as we ascend 


from the river bottoms a few hun- 
dred feet to the stronger soil of the 
hills, while a dense spruce thicket 
every where clothes the mountains 
and the northern part of New 
England. The prairies of the Mis- 
sissippi valley are the cornfields, 


as the colder lands of Minnesota, 
Dakota, and the great Northwest, are 
the wheat fields, and the rolling plains 
west from the Missouri to the heart of 
the Rocky mountains, are the grand 
pasture lands of North America. This 
is the evident design in nature. Trees 
grow readily over the Atlantic slope, 
where the air currents, saturated with 
the moisture of the warm ocean are 
cooled by the hills and mountains of 
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the Appalachian range and copiously 
yield the rain and snow which forests 
love, while the soil and temperature 
favor the evergreen trees which afford 
the main timber supply. On the con- 
trary at the West only the hard wood 
varieties flourish, and none at all west 
of the Missouri, except a few cotton- 
woods and oaks along the river bottoms, 
until the snow-clad slopes of the Rocky 
mountains are reached, where the pine 
and spruce re-appear. Corn and wheat 
and grass, however, grow most luxuri- 
antly in their several localities, though 
trees are a failure there generally. 
Even “tree cylture grants” of free 
lands will not produce forests. Here, 
at the East, every thing else is a fail- 
ure as the rule, the market supplies of 
vegetables and poultry, and the corn 
and tobacco crops of the intervals be- 
ing the exception. 

That farming ever was profitable in 
New Hampshire was owing to the 
fact that the West was then undiscov- 
ered, or that no cheap transportation 
existed. ‘To-day the railways have 
simply brought about the natural 
equilibrium, so that extensive farming 
here is commonly a mistake, for better 
success attends equal labor elsewhere. 
When farming began to fail, the ex- 
periment was next tried of turning our 
farms to pasturing, but the refrige- 
rator-car, loaded with beef raised on 
the great plains and fattened in the 
cornfields of Iowa and Illinois, induced 
the farmers to yield in their long battle 
with the trees, so constantly springing 
up, til they are now reluctantly begin- 
ning to let nature have her own way, 
and produce her own crop. 

For one I do not regret the decline 
of farming in the Granite state. Its 
only excuse for struggling so long was 
that the true agricultural part of the 
country was inaccessible, or, at least, 
its products out of easy reach, and I 
would not mourn that the results of 
our railways are far-reaching and per- 
manent. I would rather take the 
knowledge that the times have forced 
upon us, and act on it, and substitute 
forestry for husbandry. If nature will 
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not cooperate with us to raise corn 
and wheat and cattle, let us follow in 
her lead and raise forests of pine and 
spruce and hemlock, and maple and 
birch and ash and oak. We can buy 
food cheaper than we can raise it, but 
we can raise timber cheaper than 
some body else can buy, perhaps. It 
may be that the present price of tim- 
ber will not justify a large investment 
at once in tree culture, but it is easy 
to look no more than twenty years 
ahead and foresee our pine and spruce 
timber substantially exhausted, and dis- 
tant sources drawn upon enough to 
warrant the use of cheap lands ex- 
tensively and at once for this purpose. 

It has this difficulty, that thirty or 
forty years—a generation or more—is 
too long a time to work ahead with 
interest, but the same holds true of 
most great enterprises. It is also un- 
fortunate at the outset that in our 
American independence we leave every 
thing of this kind to purely private 
enterprise, which can ill afford so long 
an investment without a return. These 
difficulties may delay, but they can not 
thwart, tree culture, for our natural 
capacities not only invite, but our ne- 
cessities will drive us to, it if we do 
not anticipate them. 

It is perhaps a question how largely 
tree planting should be done—that is, 
how much assistance nature needs. 
There can be no reason why system- 
atic labor may not be used just as 
much on a crop of trees as on a crop 
of corn or wheat. Perhaps they may 
not need so much Aveing, but they do 
need as much sowing, for trees will 
not grow without seeds any more than 
corn. Doubtless maize, oats, and 
wheat grow wild some where, but it is 
not by depending upon this wild 
product that our granaries are filled or 
earth’s millions fed. So in the future 
will it be with our timber, as it is now 
in the older parts of Europe, that for- 
ests will be raised by human _fore- 
thought, in a systematic manner, and 
our unproductive New Hampshire 
farms, which now are simply growing 
up to bushes by neglect, shall have 
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this tendency utilized and systema- 
tized by the planting of the most val- 
uable species best adapted to the dif- 
ferent soils and localities. 

I believe the time has fully come 
for our land-owners to think and act 


in this direction, and if these sug- 
gestions shall lead to discussion and 
intelligent experiment as to how forest 
culture shall be promoted, their end 
will be fully accomplished. 


THE BARLEY-FIELD. 


BY MARY H. WHEELER. 


O smooth, smooth, smooth, were the door-rock dark 
And the stepping-stones thereby, 

And green. green, green, sprang the grass between, 
Till the foot-path met your eye. 

‘Then past the well. with its swinging sweep, 

Between the barn and the great stone heap, 
By the tall green tree where, well-concealed, 

The cat-bird sang, in his mocking way. 

Song after song. through the long, long day, 
And you came to the barley-field. 


Then down, down, down, through the barley-field 
Went the path like a long, steep aisle ; 

And if we would go to the road below. 
We must cross the wall at the stile. 

In early spring. when the grass was new, 

And the catkins pluinp on the willows grew, 
When the bursting buds young leaves revealed, 

As I wandered there on a sunny day, 

The busy farmer beside the way 
Was sowing the barley-field. 


But bright. bright, bright, were the summer days, 
And the sweet rains softly fell. 
And the warm winds blew, and the barley grew, 
Oh! fairer than I can tell. 
The foot-path leading away through the green 
Was narrow, straight, and but dimly seen 
By the wind-swept, waving blades concealed ; 
For, thick and green as green could be, 
The growing grain was as high as my knee, 
As I ran through the barley-field. 


Then up. up, up. grew the barley tall, 
‘Till the bearded heads were grown, 
And bent adown was each heavy crown, 

By the lightest breezes blown. 
Head after head in merry chase 
Swept down the hill in a mimic race. 
And no line the hidden path revealed ; 
And rippled along my hands the grain, 
As, with outstretched arms, I ran again 


Away through the barley-field. 
Pittsfield. N. H. 
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A REMINISCENCE 


BY WILLIAM 


The rebel steam gunboat, known at 
the time of her launch from the yards 
of Messrs. Laird & Co., at Birkenhead, 
Liverpool, May 15, 1862, as “ The 
290,” was subsequently called the 
“Alabama,” and at one time the 
“Eureka.” While she was fitting for 
sea, the purpose of her owner was 
well understood, and despite the re- 
monstrances and formal protests of 
our consul at Liverpool, up to the 
time the vessel left that port, on the 
29th of July, no actual steps were 
taken by the British authorities to pre- 
vent the piratical vessel from proceed- 
ingj toward her intended devastation 
upon our commerce. 

The Alabama captured upon the 
high seas seventy vessels belonging to 
citizens of the United States. 

Among these were two fine ships 


belonging to the same owners in 
Portsmouth. The Rockingham was a 
superior ship, of a thousand tons 


burthen, five years old, and was, while 
on a voyage from Chincha Islands to 
Europe, under command of Capt. 
Edwin A. Gerrish, captured and burn- 
ed. Capt. Gerrish and his wife, who 
were on board, were sent to Cher- 
bourg. While waiting to return home 
the engagement between the Kear- 
sarge and the Alabama took place, 
and the late commander of the Rock- 
ingham, which was one of the last 
ships destroyed by Semmes, had the 
satisfaction of watching the decisive 
naval battle from an eminence at 
Cherbourg, and witnessing the desired 
end of this scourge of the seas. 

The Rockingham was owned by 
Messrs. William Jones & Son, with 
Mark H. Wentworth and Jones & Men- 
dum, and was one of the best ships 
destroyed by these pirates. 

Another famous Portsmouth ship was 
the “Emily Farnum,” which meas- 
ured over eleven hundred tons. She 
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OF THE ALABAMA. 


H. HACKETT, 


was owned by Messrs. Jones & Son, 
with the exception of one eighth part, 
owned by Capt. William Parker, her 
former commander. The ship was 
named for a sister of Mr. Jones, 
now the wife of a distinguished New 
England clergyman, and was Ports- 
mouth built, and in every respect a 
fine vessel. She sailed from the port 
of New York on the 21st day of Sep- 
tember, 1862, under the command of 
Capt. Nathan Parker Simes, of Ports- 
mouth, laden with an assorted cargo, 
bound to Liverpool. On the 3d of 
October, in latitude forty degrees 
north, longitude fifty degrees thirty 
minutes west, in the morning, the cap- 
tain discovered a vessel ahead stand- 
ing toward him. ‘The stranger set the 
St. George cross at his peak, and on 
seeing the Emily Farnum’s colors, ran 
up the rebel flag, and fired across the 
bows of the Portsmouth ship as a sig- 
nal for her to heave to. The captain, 
seeing no chance of escape, hove his 
ship to, and the steamer sent the 
second lieutenant on board, who hauled 
down the United States flag (Capt. Simes 
having declined to do this when re- 
quested), and told the captain that 
his ship was a prize to the Confederate 
States steamer Alabama, Captain Sem- 
mes. His captor, the Portsmouth 
captain found to be a steam-propeller, 
bark-rigged, English build, with six 
broadside and two pivot guns, and a 
fast sailer. 

In the meantime the rebel steamer 
went after another ship to the leeward, 
which in turn was obliged to surrender. 
This was the ship Brilliant, of New York. 
Soon Capt. Simes was directed to 
take the ship’s papers and go on board 
the Alabama. Here he found a large 
number of prisoners on deck confined 
in irons. ‘The captain was told to 
stand between two guns, and after a 
long waiting on deck was ordered 
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down to the cabin, where he saw the 
captain of the Alabama, who was 
enjoying his cigar and wine, but un- 
mindful of the forms of hospitality to 
his visitor. He took Capt. Simes's pa- 
pers, and asked many questions about 
the ship, her cargo, owners, &c., and 
her value, where the cargo was owned, 
&c. Among the papers attached to a 
bill of lading was a certificate of the 
British consul in New York, showing 
that the goods on board were the prop- 
erty of John B. Spence, of Liverpool. 
When this was shown Semmes, he de- 
clared it to ‘ bogus,” and that it 
was “ prepared by the owners for the 
purpose of saving their vessel.” 

‘The rebel commander then asked 
the Yankee many questions about the 
armies and their movements, how 
many vessels were being added to the 
navy, their whereabouts, and sought 
information of this character with 
much apparent interest. 

He told of his having burned eleven 
whale-ships off the Western islands, 
and that he had landed one hundred 
and ninety seamen in that vicinity, and 
then had fifty-four on board in irons. 
He informed the captain that he was re- 
taliating for the harsh treatment his purs- 
er had received on board of a Federal 
vessel, by putting every one he captured 
in irons ;—indeed there was a bag of 
irons brought on deck with which to 
decorate the Emily Farnum’s crew, 
when they should be sent below. 

After consulting with his clerk, 
Semmes doubtless reflected that it was 
hardly the proper exhibition of grati- 
tude for him to burn a vessel contain- 
ing a cargo consigned to and owned 
by John Bull, and destined for the 
port from which he had fitted out, 
and he asked Capt. Simes how long it 
would take him to reach Liverpool, 
and if he were willing to take all his 
(Semmes’s) prisoners who were on 


be 
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board, and the crew of the Brilliant, as 
he intended to burn that vessel, if he 
would let him (Simes) proceed, though 
very much against his will, as he would 
have liked to have destroyed the ship. 
Capt. Simes was not long in accepting 
Semmes’s offer, and after parols were 
signed the former returned to his own 
ship. The next day the Emily Far- 
num received on board seventy-eight 
of Semmes’s prisoners, being captains, 
officers, and crews of three vessels 
‘previously captured. Captain Simes 
then got under weigh with his ship 
and proceeded toward Liverpool, a 
happier man. 

As his ship slowly sailed away from 
the spot where she came near being 
destroyed, he saw the flames rise from 
the Brilliant, the pirate steamer lying 
a short distance to the windward, as if 
contemplating the deed with Confed- 
erate satisfaction. 

It is probable that the wise precau- 
tion of the Portsmouth owners in hav- 
ing attached to the bill of lading of 
a part of the cargo of the Emily Far- 
num the certificate that these were 
British goods, saved the ship. Capt. 
Simes’s passengers were cared for on 
board, and all save the three captains, 
mates, and one man, who were a few 
days after placed on board of the brig 
Golden Lead, of Thomaston, bound 
to New York, landed at Liverpool in 
about a fortnight. There the captain 
escaped without even going through 
the slim formality of bonding his ves- 
sel, and the Emily Farnum survived 
the fortunes of the war, to find after- 
ward a watery grave in another part of 
the world. Captain Simes’s private 
log in which these events were record- 
ed at the time affords entertaining 
reading, and in future years will doubt- 
less be prized as one of the rare relics 
of the war of the rebellion. 
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CLYTIE. 


BY G. WILLIS PATTERSON. 


Clytie has a saucy air: 

Pert and proud, pert and daring ; 
Careless, jaunty, negligent ; 

All alive yet indolent; 

Indifferent, abandonéd, 

Yet alert and spirited ;— 
Wondrous, winsome is the bearing 
Of the coquette, Clytie fair. 

Rare, strange opposites do meet 
In her manner wild and sweet. 


She can greet you, oh, so sweetly; 
She can run so very fleetly ; 

She can throw or stone or ball; 
She can vault or fence or wall; 
She will dare to fire a gun; 
Cares nor straw for tanning sun; 
She can deftly hold an oar, 
Dares to push from any shore; 
Never had a doll for toy, 

And can whistle like a boy; 

She will climb a slender tree 
Arching o’er a rushing stream :— 
Good! that such an one may be 
In the land of life or dream! 


lil. 


When the dull world is asleep, 

Vigils will my Clytie keep, 

Where the moonlight’s shadows creep 
In and out among the trees, 

With a manner ill at ease,— 

Since the shadows are in love 

With the pale light from above. 


Oft among the silences 

Of the starry-trancéd trees, 

Clytie ponders fantasies,— 

Fantasies as pure and sweet 

As the moonlight at her feet; 

Fantasies of love. I deem, 

For of love will maidens dream. 
IV. 

Clytie loves the dim, deep wood,— 

Mossy bank, path of pine, 

Dew-kissed fern, trailing vine, 

Where she wanders, oft, alone 

With the May-flowers in her zone, 

Dreaming dreams not understood ; 

Dreams whose meaning,sweet, is hidden, 

Like the fairest flowers of May, 

Blushing lest to gaze of day 

They from timid haunt be bidden. 


We 
Clytie on the sward 
Loves herself to fling, 
And hear the music of the brooks 
As composed by God. 


Clytie on the sward, 
When pure poets sing, 
Loves the music, sweet, in books, 
All inspired by God. 

VI. 
God, the artist who has made 
‘The world a thing of beauty, 
Must regard it as man’s duty, 
Who can mingle light and shade 
In a moving work of art 
From the colors in his heart,— 
Must regard it as man’s duty, 
Selfslenying, to create 
That which men, in love with beauty, 
Shall, ennobled, contemplate. 

Vil. 
Clytie loves the peeping flowers, 
Unobtrusive. sweet. 
Clytie ‘mong the quiet hours, 
Loves her friends to greet. 
And, by Clytie’s friends ‘tis known, 
Clytie loves to be alone. 

VILL. 

But with gentler mood is blént 
An interlude 
Of restive mood: 
With nor dance nor merriment 
Clytie. gay. is discontent. 
Wan solitude 
With gesture rude, 
Tho’ belovéd, hath been sent 
From strange Clytie, versatile 
In affections and in will. 

IX. 
Like the golden sands 
*Neath a light and laughing stream, 
In gay Clytie’s soul are rife 
(Jualities to make her life 
Other than a lovely dream, 
Where the happy heroine, 
Though full pure and free from sin, 
Has but idle hands. 

X. 
Clytie has a heart serene, 
And rare common sense. 
Clytie gay nor needs defense. 
Wise it is in her to fling 
Stern care from her, ere her king 
Comes with love to crown her queen. 
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ORKEN B. Davis, born in Spring- 
field, N. H.. March 1821; was proprie- 
tor of the Webster House, Franklin, 
N. H.; died Sept. 12, 1882. 


Lucius B. MORRILL, born in Weare, 
N. H., in 1813; was many years a book- 
binder in Concord; died Oct. 9, 1882. 


Mrs. Mary CILLeEY (KNOX) FOWLER, 
wife of Hon. Asa Fowler, born in Ep- 
som Sept. 15,1815; married July 13, 
1837; died Oct. 11, 1882. 

Mrs. Mary PecKER, daughter of Jon- 
athan Eastman, a Revolutionary patriot, 
was born in East Concord Sept. 3, 1791; 
married (1) May 19, 1809, Samuel Weare 
Lang: married (2) Oct. 20, 1822; died 
Oct. 17, 1882. 

Mrs. Eva BARKER WHITTEMORE, 
born in Peterborough April 18, 1855; 
was the soprano of the Unitarian 
choir in Concord; died Oct. 27, 1882. 


Cart. WILLIAM WALKER, born in 
Chester, N. H.. Sept. 18. 1810; resided 
in Concord; died Novy. 22, 1882. 


Epwakp T. DuMAs, son of Stebbins 
H. and Annie Dumas, born in Concord 
in March, 1855; died in Concord Dee. 5, 
1882. 

Hon. SAMUEL ‘IT. WorcCESTER, born 
in Hollis Aug. 30, 1804; graduated at 
Harvard College in 1830; represented 
Ohio in the 37th Congress; died in 
Nashua Dee. 6, 1882. 





SARGENT (©. WHITCHER, born in 
Wheelock. Vt.. in Jan., 1824; was of 
the firm of Whitcher & Stratton of Con- 
cord; died Dee. 19, 1882. 





JOSEPH S. LUND, born in Nashua in 
Feb., 1800; resided in Concord; died 
Dec. 27, 1882. 

Hon. MARSHALL JEWELL, born in 
Winchester in 1825; ex-governor of 
Connecticut; died Feb. 10, 1883, at Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


LUTHER Rosy, born in Amherst Jan. 
8, 1801; a well-known business man of 
Concord, died Feb. 22, 1883. 


CHASE WHITCHER, born in Benton; 
died in that town May 4, 1883, aged 61. 


Hon. Tuomas L. TULLOCK, born in 
Portsmouth Feb. 11. 1820; postmaster 
of Washington, D.C. ; died June 20, 1883. 

Mrs. Mary ANN (TUCKER) CHAND- 
LER, widow of Nathan S. Chandler, of 
Concord, born March 25. 1801. in Can- 
ton, Mass.; married Dec. 6, 1830; died 
July 14, 1883. 





COL. PHINEHAS ADAMs, born in Med- 
way. Mass.. June 20. 1814; agent of the 
Stark Mills, of Manchester; died July 
23, 1883. 





IsAAC ADAMS, boru in 1802; inventor 
of the Adams printing press; died July 
19, 1883, in Sandwich. 

CHARLES C. PEARSON, born in Ando- 
ver Feb. 28, 1841; publisher of the 
People and Patriot . died March 13, 1883. 

JOHN Eves. bornin Lancashire, Eng- 
land, Sept. 25, 1816; died March 20, 1883. 





Dr. CHARLES IRWIN LANE, born in 
Carroll, N. H.. Nov. 27, 1854; died in 
that town April 13, 1883. 

Mrs. Mary E. HUMPHREY. wife of 
Stillman Humphrey, born in Deerfield 
in 1837; died in Concord April 25, 1883. 





JAMES M. CAMPBELL, once editor of 
the Manchester Union, born in Henni- 
ker in Feb.. 1817; died in Sorento, Fla., 
April 30, 1883. 

Mrs. Lucy DOWNING. widow of 
Lewis Downing. born in Lancaster, 
Mass., Nov. 17, 1792; died in Concord 
May 4, 1883. 

JoOsEPH A. DODGE. lately Superin- 
tendent of the Boston, Concord & Mon- 
treal Railroad, born in New Boston May 
1, 1813; died in Plymouth Aug. 10, 1883. 

Hon. NEHEMIAH BUTLER, Judge of 
Probate for Merrimack County, born in 
Pelham Feb. 22, 1824; died in Fisher- 
ville Aug. 10, 1883. 

MaJ. GEORGE H. CHANDLER, born in 
Concord Aug. 4. 1839; died in Canter- 
bury Aug. 12, 1883. 
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SENATE. 

HON. JONATHAN M. 'TayYLor, born 
in Sanbornton Sept. 21, 1822, was edu- 
eated at the common schools and at 
the Woodman Academy, in Sanborn- 
ton, where he has always lived. He 
has been a blacksmith, and for some 
years a farmer. He was moderator in 
Sanbornton in 1877, 1878. and 1879; 
town-clerk from 1856 to 1873, inclusive, 
with the exception of one year; chair- 
man of the the board of selectmen, and 
likewise town treasurer in 1869, for set- 
tlement of affairs on division of the 
town. He has held almost every other 
subordinate office of the town. He 
helped organize the Sanboruton Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company in 1875, and 
has held the office of presideut ever 
since its organization. He was elected 
eounty commissioner for Belknap coun- 
ty. in 1864, 1865, 1866. and 1867; was 
chosen by the court chairman of a joint 
board of commission for Belknap and 
Grafton counties to try the bridge case, 
Daniel Smith vs. ‘Towns of Bristol 


and New Hampton, and other cases of 


reference; was post-master of Sanborn- 
ton from 1848 to 1851. inclusive; is a 
Muson, is married. and attends the Con- 
gregational church. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Brooks M. HEALD, of Temple was 
born in that town Mar. 23, 1833, and has 
always retained a residence there. He 
was engaged in teaching more or less 
during sume twenty years or more prior 
to 1875. when his father died. since 
which time farming has been his cbief 
occupation. He is a graduate of West- 
field (Mass.) State Normal School; has 
held various town offices, namely, school 
committee and selectiman, having been 
on the bourd of selectinen for the past 
five years. Unmarried. His religious 
preference, though ** nominally by edu- 
cation and practice a Congregationalist, 
is not exclusively contined to any de- 
nominational creed, but prefers and is in 
sympathy with that religion which pat- 
terns nearest after Christ's teaching, of 
whatever name or creed; was a char- 
ter member of Miller Grange, organized 
in 1874, and is at present its acting sec- 
retary. During the late war, while a 
member of ** Lyndeborough Heavy Ar- 
tillery,” he was mustered into the U. S. 
service. doing duty until honorably dis- 
charged. Uniformly a Republican. 

CHARLES 8. WHITEHOUSE, Esq., born 
Sept. 3, 1827, in Rochester; educated at 
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Phillips academy; is a woolen manu- 
facturer; was a representative in 1861 
and 1862; state senator in 1863; auditor 
in 1882. Attends Episcopal church, is 
married, a Mason, and an Odd Fellow. 
In 1875 he was a candidate for congress 
against Hon. Frank Jones. For several 
years in Boston Custom House. aud a 
member of the State central committee. 

CHRISTOPHER H. WELLS, Esq., born 
July 1853, in Somersworth; graduated 
at Bowdoin College in 1875; studied law 
with his father and Hon. Nath’l Wells; 
was admitted to the barin IS78; captain 
of the Great Falls Cadets; representative 
in I881. He is editor and publisher of 
the Great Falls Journal. 

JAMES H. EDGERLEY, born in 1547; 
received an  academical education; 
taught school; read law with William 
J. Copeland; was admitted to the bar in 
1874, and formed a partnership with 
Mr. Copeland; was counsel in Buzzell 
and Pinkham trials; is interested in 
historical and antiquarian subjects. He 
is married, a temperance advocate, and 
a successful lawyer. 

AuGustTus H. BixBy, Francestown, 
was born in that town March 27, 
1827; has lived in Francestown, Bos- 
ton, Mass.. South and Central Amer- 
ica, West Indies, Groton, Mass.. and 
Manchester, N. H.; also has followed 
his profession in Kentucky, Indiana, 
Arkansas and Tennessee. Occupation, 
civil engineer ; was educated at Frances- 
town academy and Amherst College; 
has held several town offices; is mar- 
ried; is an Episcopalian, a Knight ‘Tem- 
plar, a Mason, and a Past Commander of 
the Department of New Hampshire 
G. A. R. At the beginning of the civil 
war he entered the New Hampshire 
Batallion of the First New England 
Cavalry. which afterward became a 
part of the first Rhode Island Cavalry, 
as a first lieutenant, Dec. 3, 1861; was 
promoted captain Aug. 12, 1862; wound- 
ed at Middleburgh, Va., in the general 
cavalry fight June 17 and 18, 1863, from 
which time, until his discharge, Nov. 9, 
1864, on account of wounds and disa- 
bilities received in battle, he served in 
the Cavalry Bureau as inspector; was 
transferred to the First New Hampshire 
Cavalry Jan. 7, 1864; was brevetted 
major for ‘‘gallant and meritorious 
services in action,” July 24, 1865. 

JOHN T. BUSIEL, born Oct. 12, 1847, 
in Gilford, now Laconia; graduated at 
Harvard College in 1868, and is a manu- 
facturer of socks. 
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WEAR LONGEST, 
| RUN EASIEST, 
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, Concord Half Patent ‘aihel: iron Hub ‘Aules; 
7 Crank Axles, Coach Axles, Huck Axles, | 
sitewm Fire Engine Axles, 
Horse Cart Axles, 


| Made from either Iron or Steel, with Boxes of Cast, Wrought and 
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